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«-To my house!’ 


Lae ARGOS. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1873. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘**East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS JANE IN TROUBLE. 


HE Grey Ladies held féte sometimes, as well as the outside world, 

and it was gay this evening in the Grey Nunnery. The Sisters 

were en soirée: no guests, however, were present; only themselves. 

The occasion, prompting it, was the return of Sister Mildred: Sister 

Mildred grown young again, as she laughingly told them, so sprightly 
did she feel in her renewed health and strength. 

She had brought some treasures back with her: contributed by the 
kind relatives with whom she had been staying. A basket of luscious 
hot-house grapes ; a large, rich, home-made plum-cake ; and two bottles 
of cowslip wine. These good things had been set out on the table of 
the parlour, and the whole of the Ladies sat round, listening to Sister 
Mildred’s glowing accounts of her visit and of its pleasant doings. 

“Why, my dears, they would fain have kept me till next year,” she 
rejoined in answer to a remark: and her hearing was for the time so 
much improved that the small ear-trumpet, hanging by a ribbon from 
her waist, was scarcely ever taken up. ‘‘I had a battle, I assure you, 
to get away. My cousin has two charming little girls with her, her 
grandchildren, and the little mites hid the key of my box, so that it 
should not be packed; and they cried bitterly when I was ready to 
start.” 

“You will be sorry now that you have resigned the superiorship to 
me,” whispered Mary Ursula, taking up the trumpet to speak, “I will 
give it back to you.” 


“Ah, my dear, no. I would not be head again for the world. I am 
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better, as you see, thanks to our merciful Father in Heaven; so much 
better that I can hardly beiieve it to be myself; but to keep well I must 
have no care or trouble. I shall be of less use here now than any 
of you.” 

“You will be of every use, dear Sister Mildred, if only to help me 
with counsel,” returned Mary. 

“Oh, it is pleasant to be at home again,” resumed ‘the elder lady, 
her face beaming from under its crisp muslin cap. ‘The sojourn with 
my relatives has been delightful ; but, after all, there’s no place like 
home. And you must give me an account, dear sisters, of all that has 
occurred during my absence. See to the thief in that candle!” 

“There’s not very much to relate, I think,” observed Sister Betsey, 
as she attended to the thief. “We hadan adventure here, though, one 
night. Tom Dance’s son went on to the chapel ruins to shoot a sea-bird 
for somebody at Stilborough, and his pistol exploded, and wounded him 
dreadfully. He came crawling here to be taken in.” 

“What do you say, dear?” asked Sister Mildred, her hand to her 
ear. ‘*Tom Dance brought a sea-bird here ?” 

“No. His son, young Dance ——” 

But Sister Betsey’s explanation was cut short by a loud, peremptory 
ring at the house-bell. Rings at that time of the evening, for it was 
close upon nine o'clock, generally betokened notice of illness or 
accident. Sister Ann hastened to the door, and the others held their 
breath. 

“Who is ill? Is any case of calamity brought in?” quickly de- 
manded Sister Mildred on her return. 

“No ill case of any kind,” replied Sister Ann, as she approached 
Mary Ursula. ‘It is a visitor for you, madam.” 

“For me!” exclaimed Mary, feeling surprised. “Is it my uncle— 
Mr. Castlemaine ?” 

“It is Lawyer Knivett, from Stilborough,” said Sister Ann. “His 
business is very particular, he says.” 

Mary Ursula glanced around as she rose. It would scarcely be con- 
venient for him to come in amid all the ladies; and she desired Sister 
Ann to take him to the dining-room. <A cold, bare room it looked, its 
solitary candle standing at one end of the dinner-table, as she entered. 
Mr. Knivett came forward and held out his hand. 

“Will you forgive my disturbing you at this time, my dear Miss 
Castlemaine?” he asked. “I should have been here an hour or two 
ago; but first of all I waited for the violence of the storm to pass, and 
then, just as I was getting into my gig, a client came up from a distance, 
and insisted on an interview. Had I put off coming until to-morrow 
morning, it might have been midday before I got here.” 

They were sitting down as he spoke: Mary by the end of the table 
where the candle stood: he drew a chair so close in front of her that 
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his knees nearly touched hers. Mary was inwardly wondering what his 
visit could relate to. A curious thought, bringing its latent unpleasant- 
ness, crossed her—that it might have to do with Anthony. 

“My dear lady, I am the bearer of some sad news for you,” he began. 
“People have said, you know, that a lawyer is like a magpie—a bird of 
ill-omen.” 

She caught up her breath with a sigh of pain. JVhat was it that he 
had to tell her? - 

“Tt concerns your father’s old friend and clerk, Thomas Hill,” went 
on Mr. Knivett. ‘He was your friend too.” 

“Ts he ill?” gasped Mary. 

“He was ill, my dear Miss Castlemaine.” 

The stress on the one word was so peculiar that the inference seemed 
all too plain. Mary rose in agitation. 

“ Surely—surely he is not dead ?” 

“Sit down, my dear young lady. I know how grieved you will be: 
but agitation will not do any good. He died this afternoon at five 
o'clock.” 

There ensued a silence. Mary’s breath was rising in gasps. “ And 
—I—was not sent for to him!” she cried, greatly agitated. 

“There was no time to send,” replied Mr. Knivett. ‘“ He had been 
ailing for several days past, but the doctor—it was Tillotson—said it 
was nothing: poor Hill himself thought it was not. This afternoon a 
change for the worse occurred, and I was sent for. There was no time 
for anything.” 

She pushed back the brown hair, braided so simply under the muslin 
cap. Past memories were crowding upon her, mixing themselves up 
with present pain. The last time she had seen the surgeon, Tillotson, 
was the night when her father was found dead -on his sofa, and poor 
Thomas Hill was mourning over him. é 

“ Hill said more than once to me that he should not last-long, now 
his master was gone,” resumed the lawyer: “but I thought it was but 
an old man’s talk, grieving after his many years’ master and friend. He 
was right, however.” 

Regrets were stealing upon Mary. She had not, she thought, taken 
as much notice of this faithfulold man as she ought. Why, oh why, 
in that one sole visit she had made to Stilborough, to Mrs. Ord, did 
she not call to see him? ‘These reproaches strike on us all when a 
friend passes away. The tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

“ And I should not have hastened over here to tell you this of itself, 
Miss Castlemaine ; you’d have heard it soon enough without that : ill 
news travels fast. But nothing can be done without your sanction ; 
hardly the first coffin ordered. You are left sole executor.” 

“Tam! Executor!” 

“‘ Executrix, I should have said; but the other word comes more 
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ready. His will does not contain ten lines, I think, for I made it ; and 
there’s not a name mentioned in it but yours. Every stick and stone 
is left to you ; and sole, full power in all ways.” 

“But what shall I do, Mr. Knivett ? To leave me executor !” 

‘“* My dear young lady, I knew you would be distressed at the first 
blush of the thing. I was surprised when he gave me the directions ; 
but he would have it so. He had a notion, I fancy, that it might 
serve to take you abroad a bit out of this place: he did not like your 
being here.” 

“T know he did not. I strove to convince him I was happy when 
he came over here in the summer ; but he could not think it.” 

“Just so. His money is well and safely invested, and will bring you 
in about three hundred and fifty pounds a year. There’s some silver, 
too, and other knicknacks. it is all yours.” 

“What a good, kind, faithful man he was!” she said, her eyes 
streaming. ‘ Good always, in every relation of life. He has gone to 
his reward.” 

“¢ Ay, ay,” nodded Mr. Knivett. ‘ Hill was better than some of his 
neighbours, and that’s a fact.” 

“ But I can never act!” she exclaimed. “I should not know what 
to do, or how to do it.” 

‘My dear Miss Mary, you need not trouble yourself on that score. 
Give me power, and I will make it all as easy for you as an old shoe. 
In fact, I will act instead of you. Not for gain,” he added impres- 
sively : “I must do this little matter for you for friendship’s sake. 
. Nay, my dear, you must meet this as it is meant: remember my long 
friendship with your father.” 

“You are very kind,” she faltered. 

“‘ Have you a pen and ink at hand?” 

She brought one, and he caused her to assign to him the necessary 
power. Then he asked her wishes as to temporary matters, and they 
consulted for a few minutes together: but she was glad to leave all to 
Mr. Knivett that she could leave. 

_ “There has been another death at Stilborough to-day: at least, not 
more than a mile or two from it,” observed the lawyer, as he rose to 
leave. ‘“ You have not heard of it, I suppose?” 

He had his back to her as he spoke, having turned to take up his 
over-coat, which lay on the children’s form. Mary replied that she had 
not heard anything. 

‘Sir Richard Blake-Gordon’s dead.” 

A great thump seemed to strike her heart. It stood still, and then 
went bounding on again. 

“His death was very sudden,” continued the lawyer, still occupied 
with his coat. ‘“ He fell down in a fit and never spoke again. Never 
recovered consciousness at all, Sir William tells me.” 
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Mary lifted her eyes. Mr. Knivett had turned back to her then. 

“ Sir—William ?” she stammered, feeling confused in all ways. The 
title was spoken too suddenly: it sounded strange to her; unnatural. 

‘“‘Tt was he who came in and detained me: he had to see me upon 
an urgent matter. He is sadly cut up.” 

Hardly giving himself time to shake her hand, Mr. Knivett bustled 
away. In passing the parlour-door, Sister Mildred was coming out of 
it. She and the lawyer were great friends, though they very rarely saw 
each other. He could not stay longer then, he said; and she and 
Mary went with him to the door, and walked with him acress the waste 
ground to the gate. 

The storm had entirely passed: it was the same evening told of in 
the last chapter when Miss Hallet took a trip to the blacksmith’s : the 
sky was clear again and bright with a few stars. ‘The storm had been 
one of those violent ones when the rain seems to descend in pitiless 
torrents. A great gutter of water was streaming along in front of the 
Grey Nunnery on the other side the low bank that divided the path 
from the road. Mr. Knivett’s horse and gig waited in the road just 
out of the running water. The night was warm and still, balmy almost 
as in summer, though it was getting late in the year. Ten o’clock was 
striking from the Nunnery clock. 

“T shall be over again in a day or two,” said Mr. Knivett to the 
ladies, as he took a leap from the bank over the gutter, and the groom 
held the apron aside for him to get up. 

The two ladies stood at the gate and watched him drive off. It was, 
indeed, a lovely night now, all around quiet and tranquil. Mary, with . 
a sobbing sigh, said a word to Sister Mildred of the cause that hail 
brought the lawyer over ; but the good Sister heard, as the French say, 
a tort et a travers. 

Now, of all queer items of news, what should the ladies have been 
pouring into the ex-superior’s ear during Miss Castlemaine’s absence 
from the parlour, but the unsatisfactory rumours just now beginning 
to circulate through the village to the detriment of Jane Hallet. Her 
mind full of this, no wonder Sister Mildred was more deaf than need 
have been to Mary’s words. 

“Tt is a very extraordinary thing, my dear,” she responded to Mary ; 
“and I think she must have lost her senses.” 

At that same moment, sounds, as of fleet footsteps, dawned on 
Mary’s ear in the stillness of the night. A minute before, a figure 
might have been seen flying down the cliffs from the direction of Miss 
Hallet’s dwelling ; a panting, sobbing, crying woman: or rather, girl. 
She darted across the road, nobody being about, and made for the 
path that would take her by the Grey Nunnery. The ladies turned to 
her as she came into view. It looked like Jane Hallet. Jane in her 
best things, too. She was weeping aloud; she seemed ‘in desperate 
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distress: and not until she was flying past the gate did she see the 
ladies standing there. Sister Mildred, her head running on what she 
had heard, glided out of the gate-way to arrest and question her. 

“Jane, what is amiss ? ” 

Startled at the sight of the ladies, startled at their accosting her, 
Jane, to avoid them, made a spring off the pathway into the road. 
The bank was slippery with the rain, and she tried moreover to clear 
the running stream below it, just as Mr. Knivett had done. But her 
foot slipped, and she fell heavily. 

Sister Mildred stooped over the bank, and held out her hand. Was 
Jane stunned? No: but just for the minute or two she could not stir. 
She put one hand to her side as Sister Mildred helped her on to ‘the 
path. Of no use to try to escape now. 

* Are you hurt, child?” 

“‘J—I think I am, ma’am,” panted Jane. “I fell on my side.” And 
she burst into the sobs again. 

“ And now tell me what the matter is, and where you were going to.” 

“ Anywhere,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘My aunt has turned me out of doors.” 

“‘ Dear-me!” cried Sister Mildred. “When did she turn you out of 
doors ?” 

““Now. When I got in from Stilborough, she-—she—Oh, she is so 
very violent! I have never seen her so before.” 

‘“‘But where were you running to now?” persisted Sister Mildred. 
“There : don’t sob in that way.” 

“ Anywhere,” repeated Jane hysterically. ‘I can sit under a hedge 
till morning and then go to Stilborough. I am too tired to go back to 
Stilborough now.” 

Sister Mildred, who had held her firmly by the arm all this time, 
considered before she spoke again. Fearing there might be too much 
cause to condemn the girl, she yet could not in humanity suffer her to 
go “‘anywhere.” Jane was an especial favourite with all the Sisters. 
At least, she used to be. 

“Come in, child,” she said. ‘We will take care of you until the 
morning. And then—why we must see what is to be done. Your 
aunt, so self-contained and calm a woman, must have had some great 
cause, I fear, for turning you out.” 

Crying, wailing, sobbing, and in a state altogether of strange agita- 
tion, Jane suffered the Sister to lead her indoors, resisting not. Mary 
Ursula spoke a kind word or two to encourage her. It was no time for 
reproach: even if the Grey Ladies had deemed it their province to 
administer it. 

Jane was shown to a room. One or two beds were always kept made 
up in the Grey Nunnery. Sister Betsey, invariably cheerful and plea- 
sant with all the world, whether they were good or bad, poor or rich, 
went in with Jane and stayed to help her undress, chatting while she 
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did it. And so the evening came to an end, and the house was at 
length steeped in quietness. 

But in the middle of the night an alarm arose. Jane Hallet was ill. 
Her room was next to that of Sisters Ann and Phoeby: they heard her 
moaning, and hastened to her. 

“Mercy be good to us!” exclaimed the former, startled out of all 
equanimity by what she saw and heard. ‘ We must call the Lady 
Superior.” 

“No, no; not her,” corrected the calmer Sister Pheeby. “Sister 
Mildred must deal with this.” 

So the very unusual expedient was resorted to of disturbing the ex- 
superior in her bed, who was so much older than any of them. Sister 
Mildred dressed, and proceeded to Jane’s room; and then lost not a 
minute in despatching a summons for Mr. Parker. Who came at once. 

At the early dawn of morning the wail of a feeble infant was heard 
within the chamber. A small sickly infant, that could not possibly live. 
The three Sisters mentioned were alone present. None of the others 
had been disturbed. 

“The Baptismal basin,” whispered the elder lady to Sister Ann. 
“Make haste.” 

A china basin of great value, that had been an heirloom in the Grant 
family, was brought in half filled with water. Sister Mildred rose—she 
had bent for a minute or two in silent prayer—took the infant in her 
arms, sprinkled it with the water, and named it “Jane.” Laying it 
down gently on the bed, the room knelt again. Even Mr. Parker 
turning from the bed, put his one knee on a chair. 

By the time the Grey Ladies generally rose, all signs and symptoms 
of bustle were over. Nothing remained to tell of what the night had 
brought forih, save the sick bed of Jane Hallet, and a dead infant 
{ushered into the world all too soon), covered reverently over with a 
sheet in the corner. 

Breakfast done with, Sister Mildred betook herself up the cliff to 
Miss Hallet’s, her ear-trumpet hanging from her waist-band. It was a 
painful interview. Never had the good Sister witnessed more pitiable 
distress. Miss Hallet’s share in the pomp and pride of life had not 
been much, perhaps: but such as it was, it had now passed away from 
her for ever. 

“IT had far rather have died,” moaned the poor lady, in her bitter 
feeling, her wounded pride. ‘Could I have died yesterday morning, 
before this dreadful thing was revealed, I should have been compara- 
tively happy. Heaven hears me say it.” 

“Tt is a sad world,” sighed Sister Mildred, fixing the trumpet to her 
ear: “and it is a dreadful thing for Jane to have been drawn into its 
wickedness. But we must judge her charitably, Miss Hallet; she is 
but young.” 
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Miss Hallet led the Sister upstairs, undid Jane’s locked drawer with 
the blacksmith’s borrowed key, and exhibited its contents. Sister 
Mildred, a lover of fine work, could not avoid expressing admiration, as 
she took up the things one by one. 

“Why, they are beautiful!” she cried. ‘‘ Look at the quality of the 
lace and cambric! No gentleman’s child could have better things pro- 
vided than these. Poor Jane! she must have known well, then, what 
was coming. And such sewing! She learnt that from us.” 

“Never, so long as she lives, shall she darken my doors again,” was 
the severe answer. “You must fancy what an awful shock it was to 
me, Sister Mildred, when I opened this drawer last evening. Our 
family has been reduced lower and lower by ill-fortune ; but never yet 
by disgrace.” 

“‘T’m sure I can’t understand it,” returned the puzzled Sister. “ Jane 
was the very last girl I could have feared for. Well, well, it cannot be 
mended now. We will keep her until she is about again, Miss Hallet.” 

“T should put her outside the Nunnery gate to-day !” came the stern 
reply. 

“That would kill her,” said Sister Mildred, shaking her head in 
compassion. “And the destroying of her body would not save her 
soul. The greater the sin, the greater, remember, was the mercy of our 
Lord and Master.” 

‘She can never hold up her head in this world again. And for 
myself, as I say, I would far rather be dead than live.” 

“‘She won’t hold it up as she has held it; it is not to be expected,” 
acknowledged Sister Mildred, with an emphatic nod. “ But—well— 
we must see what can be done with her when she’s better. Will you 
come to see her, Miss Hallet ?” 

“ J come to see her!” repeated the indignant relative, feeling the 
proposal as nothing less than an outrage. “I would not come to see 
her if she lay dying. Unless it were to reproach her with her shame.” 

“ You are all hardness now,” said indulgent Sister Mildred, “and 
perhaps I should be, in your place: I know what a bitter blow it is. 
But the anguish will subside. Time heals the worst sores: and the 
more we are weaned from this world the nearer we draw to Heaven.” 

She dropped her trumpet, held Miss Hallet’s hand in hers, and 
turned to depart. That ruffled lady, after escorting her to the door, 
fastened locks and bars, as if she wanted to have no more to do with 
the outer world, and would fain deny it entrance. 

“Oh, ma’am, what a sight o’ news is this!” broke forth staring 
Nancy Gleeson, meeting the Grey Lady face to face at a sudden turn- 
ing of the cliff path, and lifting her two hands in reprobation. 

It was the first instalment of the public unpleasantness: an unplea- 
santness that must perforce arise, and could only be met. Of no use 
for Sister Mildred to say ‘“‘ What do you mean?” or “Jane Hallet is 
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nothing to you.” The miserable news had gone flying about the village 
from end to end ; it could neither be arrested nor the comments on it 
checked. 

“T can’t stay talking this morning, Nancy Gleeson,” replied the deaf 
lady ; who guessed, more than heard, what the theme must be. “ You 
had better go home to your little ones : they may be setting themselves 
on fire again.” 

“?’Twarn’t so over long ago she was a lugging our Bessy up the 
path, and she looked fit to drop over it ; all her breath gone, and her 
face the colour o’ chalk,” continued Nancy, disregarding the injunction. 
“Seemed to me, ma’am, then,as if ’twas odd. Well, who’d ever 
ha’ thought it!” 

Sister Mildred was yards away, and Nancy Gleeson’s words were 
wasted on the air. At the foot of the cliff, as she was crossing the 
road, Mrs. Bent saw her from the inn-door, and came over with a 
solemn face. 

“ How is she doing?” asked the landlady, speaking close to Sister 
Mildred’s ear. 

“ Pretty well.” 

‘I shall never be surprised at anything after this, ma’am; never. 
When Molly, all agape, brought the news in this morning, I could 
have sent a plate at her head, for repeating what I thought was nothing 
but impossible scandal. Miss Hallet will be fit to hang herself.” 

“It is a sad, grievous thing for all parties, Mrs. Bent,” spoke Sister 
Mildred. “ Especially for Jane herself.” 

“One can’t help pitying her, poor young thing. To have blighted 
her life at her age! And anything that’s wanted for her while she’s 
sick, that the Nunnery may be out of, please send over to me for. 
She’s heartily welcome to it, Sister Mildred.” 

The Sister nodded her thanks, and walked on. Mr, Parker over- 
took her at the Nunnery-door, and they went up together to the sick- 
room. 

Jane lay, white and wan, on the pillow, Sister Mona standing by her 
side. She looked so still and colourless that for the moment it might 
have been thought she was dead. Their entrance, however, caused 
her eyes to open ; and then a faint shade of pink tinged her face. 

Mr. Parker ordered some refreshment to be administered ; and Sister 
Mona left to get it. ‘‘See that she has it at once,” he said, speaking 
into the trumpet. ‘I am in a hurry just now, and cannot stay.” 

“Ts any one ill?” asked Sister Mildred. 

“A child up at the coast-guard station is in convulsions, and they 
have sent for me in haste. Good morning, madam, for the present. 
[ll call in on my return,” 

“Only one moment, doctor,” cried Sister Mildred, following him 
out to the corridor, and speaking in a whisper. “Is Jane in danger?” 
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“No, I think not. She must be kept quiet.” 

Infinitely to the astonishment of Sister Mildred, somewhat to her 
scandal, Mr. Harry Castlemaine appeared on the staircase, close upon 
the descent of the doctor. He must have come in to the Nunnery 
when the latter let himself out. Taking off his hat, he advanced straight 
to Sister Mildred, the open door at which she was standing no doubt 
indicating to him the sick-room. 

“ By your leave, Sister Mildred,” he said, with a grave and pleasant 
smile—and passed in. 

She was too utterly astonished to stop him, But she followed him 
in, and laid her arresting hand on his arm. 

“Mr. Harry—Harry Castlemaine, what do you mean by this? Do 
you think, sir, I can allow it?” 

“‘T must speak a word or two to Jane,” he whispered in her ear, 
catching up the trumpet of his own accord. “ Dear lady, be charitable, 
and leave me with her just for a minute. On my honour, my stay shall 
not much exceed that.” 

And, partly through his persuasive voice, and smile, and hands, for 
he gently took her to the door, partly in her own anxiety to obey the 
doctor’s injunction of keeping Jane quiet, and wholly because she felt 
bewildered and helpless, Sister Mildred found herself outside in the 
corridor again, the door shut behind her. 

‘My goodness!” cried the perplexed lady to herself. 
it’s me that’s here, and not the younger Sisters.” 

In two minutes, or little more, he came out again: his hand held 
forth. 

“Thank you, dear Sister Mildred. I thank you from my heart.” 

“No, I cannot take it,” she said, turning pointedly away from his 
offered hand. 

“« Are you so offended that I should have come in?” 

“Not at that: though it is wrong. You know why I cannot touch 
your hand in friendship, Harry Castlemaine.” 

He stood a moment, as though about to make a reply ; but closed 
his lips, without doing it. ‘‘God bless you, dear lady, you are all very 
good: I don’t know what Greylands would do without you. And— 
please—” he added, turning back again a step or two. 

“ Please what ?” demanded Sister Mildred. 

“Do not blame Aer. She does not deserve it. I do.” 

He went softly down the stairs and let himself out. John Bent was 
standing at his door as he came in view of the Dolphin, and Harry 
crossed over. But when he got up, John had disappeared indoors. 

There was no mistaking that the movement was intentional, or the 
feeling that caused the landlord to shun him. Harry Castlemaine 
stood still by the bench, evidently very much annoyed. Presently he 
began to whistle, slowly and softly, a habit of his when in deep thought. 


“Tt’s well 
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A knot of fishermen had gathered round the small boats on the 
beach, and were talking together less lazily than usual; possibly, and 
indeed probably, their exciting theme was the morning’s news. One 
of them detached himself from the rest and came up towards the 
Dolphin, remarking that he was going to “wet his whistle.” Mr. Tim 
Gleeson in a blue nightcap. 

To judge by his flushed face and his not altogether steady gait, the 
whistle had been wetted already. When he saw Mr. Harry Castlemaine 
standing there, he came straight up to him, touching his cap. That 
trifling mark of respect he did observe: but when he had got a glass 
within him, there was no such hail-fellow-well-met in all Greylands as 
Tim Gleeson. He would have accosted Mr. Castlemaine himself. 

“In with the tide, Gleeson?” remarked Harry—who was always 
pleasant with the men. 

“ Her’s just gone out, sir,” returned Gleeson, alluding to the boat. 
**T didn’t go in her.” 

“‘ Missed her, eh?” A misfortune Mr. Gleeson often met with. 

“Well, I did miss of her, as might be said. I was a talking over 
the news, Mr. Harry, with Tuff and one or two on ’em, and her went 
and put off without me.” 

Harry wondered he was not turned off the boat altogether. But he 
said nothing : he ceased to take notice of the man, and resumed his 
whistling. Gleeson, however, chose to enter upon the subject of the 
“news,” and applied a hard word to Jane. 

Harry’s eagle glance was turned on the man like lightning. ‘“ What 
is that, Gleeson?” he asked in a quiet but imperious tone. 

And Mr. Tim Gleeson, owing no doubt to the wetting of the whistle, 
was so imprudent as to repeat it. 

The next moment he seemed to have pins and needles in his eyes, 
and found himself flat on the ground. Struck to it by the stern hand 
of Mr. Harry Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A TURBULENT SEA. 


BotstTERovus weather. Ethel Reene, her scarlet cloak on, and her hat 
tied securely over her ears, was making her way to the top of the cliff 
opposite the coast-guard station. A somewhat adventurous expedition 
in such a wind ; but Ethel was well used tothe path. She sat down 
when she reached the top : drofped down, laughing heartily. For the 
blast seized rudely on her petticoats, and sent the silken cords and 
tassels of her cloak flying in the air. 

A glorious sea. A sea to look at to-day: to excite awe ; to impress 
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the mind with the marvellous works of the Great Creator. “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

The waves were leaping mountains high; the foam and spray dashed 
aloft ; the sound of the roar was like prolonged thunder. Ethel sat 
with clasped hands and sobered face and heart, lost in contemplation 
of the Majesty seen and unseen. It was not the time for silent thought 
to-day, or for telling her secrets to the sea: wonder, praise, awe, could 
alone fill the mind. 

‘** What a grand scene!” 

The words were spoken close to her ear, and she turned her head 
quickly, holding her hat. The fastenings of her hair had blown away, 
and it fell around her in a wave of curls. Mr. North was the speaker. 
He had made his way up the rocks to watch this wondrous sea from 
that elevated place, not suspecting any one was there. 

*“*T do not think I ever saw it so rough as this,” said Ethel, as he 
took her hand in greeting, and then sat down beside her. 

“T never saw it half as rough; never: but it has not been my 
privilege to live near the sea,” he answered, ‘Are you sure it is safe 
for you to sit here, Ethel?” 

““Oh yes. Iam ever so far from the edge, you see.” 

“‘T do not know,” he doubtingly answered; “the blast is strong. 
Mr. and Mrs, Castlemaine would warn you away, I fancy, did they see 
you here.” 

As if to impart weight to his words, a furious gust came sweeping 
along and over them. Ethel caught involuntarily to the hard ground 
and bent her head down. Mr. North hastily put his arm round het 
for her protection. 

“ You see, Ethel !” he spoke, when the rush had subsided. “It is 
dangerous for you. Had I not been here you might have been. blown 
away.” 

“No, no; but—perhaps—I should not have remained after that. 
I do not think it was ever so fiercely rough.” 

As he was there, however, and holding her securely, she made no 
movement to go. Ah, how could she! was it not all too delicious !— 
bliss unutterable !—and the wind was such an excuse. In after years, 
whether for her they might be long or short, Ethel would never lose the 
remembrance of this hour. The panorama of that turbulent sea would 
be one of her mind’s standing pictures; the clasp of his arm never 
cease, when recalled, to cause her heart to thrill. 

They sat on, close together, speaking but a stray word now and then, 
for it was nearly as difficult to hear anything said as it would have been 
for deaf Sister Mildred. By-and-by, as if the wind wanted a tempo- 
rary rest, its worst fury somewhat abated. 

“I wonder if I could sketch the sea?” cried Mr. North. “ Perhaps 
could: if you will help me to hold the book, Ethel.” 
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He had his small sketch-book in his pocket : indeed he rarely went 
out without it: and he drew it forth. Ethel held the leaves down on 
one side the opened page, and he on the other; with his other hand 
he rapidly took the lines of the horizon before him, and depicted the 
mountainous billows of the raging sea. Just a few bold strokes—and 
he left the rest to be filled in at a calmer season. 

“Thank you, that is enough,” he said to Ethel. But it took both 
their efforts to close the book again securely. The wind had all but 
torn its pages out ; a lawful prey. ; 

“There are people existing who have never seen the sea,” remarked 
Ethel. “I wonder if they can form even a faint conception of the 
scene it presents on such a day as this ?” 

“Thousands and thousands have never seen it,” said Mr. North. 
“ Perhaps millions—taking the world from Pole to Pole.” 

Ethel laughed at a thought that came to her. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. 
North, there is an old woman at Stilborough whc has never seen it, 
She has never in her life been as far as Greylands—only three 
miles. 

“It is scarcely believable.” 

“No: but it is true. It is old Mrs. Fordham. Her two daughters 
keep a cotton and tape shop in New Street. They sell fishing-tackle 
too, and writing-paper, and many other things. If you chose to go 
and ask Mrs. Fordham, for yourself, she would tell you she has never 
had the curiosity to come as far as this to see the sea.” 

“But why ?” 

“For no reason, she says, except that she has always been a great 
stay-at-home. She had a good many children, for one thing, and they 
took up all the time of her best years.” 

“T should like to charter a gig and bring the old lady to see it to- 
day,” exclaimed Mr. North. “I wonder whether she would be 
astonished ? ” 

“She would run away frightened,” said Ethel, laughing. “ Will you 
please to tell me what the time is?” 

He took out his watch. It was past twelve o’clock ; and Ethel had 
to go. Mr. North drew her hand within his arm, seemingly as a matter 
of course, remarking that he must pilot her down the cliff. Ethel’s 
face was covered in blushes. She was too timid to withdraw her hand: 
but she thought what would become of her should Mr. or Mrs. 
Castlemaine meet them. Or even Madame! So they went on, arm- 
in-arm. 

“Should I make anything of this sketch,” said Mr. North, touching 
his pocket that contained the book; “anything of a water-colour, I 
mean, it shall be yours if you will accept it. A memento of this 
morning.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Ethel, her lovely face all blushes again. 
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“You will think of me perhaps when you look at it once in a way. 
I may be far away ; divided from you by sea and land.” 

«« Are you going soon ?” she stammered. 

“I fear I shall have to go eventually. The—the business that is 
keeping me here does not advance at all; neither does it seem likely to,” 

“Ts business keeping you here?” 

“Ves.” 

“‘T had no idea of that. Of what nature?” 

“Tt is partly connected with property.” 

“The property that you told me might come to you by inherit- 
ance ?” 

“Ves. The coming seems very far off though ; farther than ever: 
and I—I am doing myself no good by staying.” 

“No good!” exclaimed Ethel, in surprise. 

“In one sense, I am not: individually, I am not. For, each day 
that I stay will only serve to render the pain of departing more in. 
tolerable.” 

Their eyes met. Ethel was at no loss to understand. Whether he 
meant her to, or not, he could scarcely have decided. But for ex- 
ercising some self-control, he must have spoken out plainly. And yet, 
to what end? This fair girl might never become more to him than 
she was now, and their mutual love would be flung away to die on the 
shoals of adverse fate ; as three parts of first love is in this world. 

He released her when they were on level ground, and walked side 
by side with her as far as Chapel Lane, Ethel’s way home to-day. 
There they stood to shake hands. 

“‘T wonder if we shall ever again sit together watching a sea such as 
this has been!” he said, retaining her hand, and gazing down at her 
conscious face. 

‘We do not get a sea like this above once or twice a year.” 

“No. And when you get it next, nothing may be left of me here 
but the memory. Good-bye, Ethel.” 

She made her way homewards as swiftly as the wind would allow. 
Mr. North, somewhat sheltered under the lee of the Grey Nunnery, 
once he had passed the open chapel ruins, gave his mind up to thought. 
The little school-children, protected by the walls of the high building, 
were playing on the waste ground at “‘ You can’t catch me.” 

His position had begun to cause him very serious reflection : in fact, 
to worry him. Nothing could be more uncertain than it was, nothing 
more unsatisfactory. Should it turn out that Mr. Castlemaine had had 
any hand in injuring Anthony—in killing him, in short—why, then 
George North must give up all hope of Ethel. Ethel was to Mr. 
Castlemaine as a daughter, and that would bea sufficient bar to George 
North’s making her his wife. Long and long ago would he have 
declared himself to the Master of Greylands but for Charlotte Guise ; 
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he would go to him that very day, but for her, and say, “I am your 
nephew, sir, George Castlemaine ;” and ask him candidly what he had 
done with Anthony. But only the bare mention of this pre-supposed 
line of conduct would upset poor Madame Guise utterly: she had im- 
plored, entreated, and commanded him to be silent. He might go 
away from Greylands, she said, and leave all the investigation to her; 
she did not want him to stay ; but to spoil every chance of tracing out 
Anthony’s fate—as she believed that would spoil it—was not to be 
heard of. This chafed Mr. North’s spirit somewhat : but he felt that 
he could not act in defiance of his brother’s widow. The morning’s 
interview on the cliff with Ethel had not tended to lessen the uneasi- 
ness and the embarrassments of his position, but rather to bring them 
more clearly before him. 

“It would be something gained if I could only ascertain how the 
estate was really left,” he said to himself as he glanced mechanically at 
the shouting children ; just as so many others, including his unfortunate 
brother, had said before him. ‘‘If it be, de facto, my Uncle James’s, 
why he could have had no motive for wishing Anthony out of the way: 
if it was left to my father, why, then it was absolutely Anthony’s, and 
the Uncle James was but a usurper. In that case—but it is very 
hard to think so ill of him. I wonder whether—” Mr. North made a 
pause to revolve the question—“ whether I could get anything out of 
Knivett ? ” 

Deep in thought, the Nunnery passed, he unguardedly approached 
the open part by the beach. Whirr!—whew! His hat went one way, 
the skirts of his coat another. The latter, not being detached, had to 
return to their places ; but the hat was nowhere. 

Harry Castlemaine, chancing to pass, ran and caught it, and brought 
it, laughing, to Mr. North. The young men liked each other and 
were cordial when they met ; but they had not advanced to intimacy. 
Each had his reasons for online it: Harry Castlemaine never chose 
to become too friendly with any stranger sojourning at Greylands ; 
George North, under his present pseudo aspect, rather shunned the 
Castlemaines. 

“It is well heads are not loose as well as hats, or they’d be gone 
to-day,” said Harry, giving up the hat. ‘ Where’s your ribbon?” 

“It had come unfastened from my button-hole. Thank you. What 
a grand sea it is !” 

“Wonderful. A rare sea, even for Greylands. Good-day.” 

Like a great many more of us, Mr. North sometimes did things 
upon impulse. As he crossed to the Dolphin, holding his hat on his 
head, the two-horse van came lumbering down the hill by the Nunnery 
on its way to Stilborough. Impulse—it certainly was not reason— 
induced George North to get inside and go off with it to the town: 
where he soon found the lawyer’s house. 
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Mr. North rang the bell, and was admitted to the clerks’ room. 
where a young man, with curled black hair and a nose like a parrot’s, 
sat behind a desk near the window, writing: the rest of the clerks 
being at dinner. 

“Can I see Mr. Knivett?” asked George. 

The young man stretched his neck forward to take a look at the 
applicant. “It’s not office-hours,” said he in answer, his tone super- 
latively distant. 

“ When will it be office-hours ?” 

“ After two o’clock. 

“Can I see him then—if I wait ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose you can. There’s a chair,”—extending the 
feather-end of his pen to point it out: which caused the diamond ring 
he wore on his finger to flash in the sun-light. 

“A vain young dandy,” thought George, as he sat down, regarding 
the ring, and the curled hair, and the unexceptionable white sen, 


. The gentleman was in fact a distant relative of Squire Dobie’s, hold- 


ing himself to be far above all the fraternity of men of the law, and 
deeming it an extremely hard case that his friends should have put him 
into it. 

The silence, broken only by the scratching of the pen, was inter- 
rupted by the sudden stopping before the house of a horse and gig. 
An active little gentleman of middle age leaped out, came in, roe 
opened the door of the room. 

«Where's Mr. Knivett, Dobie? At his dinner?” 

“Ven” 

Away went the little gentleman somewhere further on in the house. 
Almost immediately he was back again and Mr. Knivett with him. The 
latter opened the door. 

“Tam going out, Mr. Dobie. Don’t know how long I may be de- 
tained. Old Mr. Seaton’s taken ill.” And with that, he followed the 
little gentleman out, mountcd the gig with him, and was gone. 

It had all passed so quickly that George North had not space to get 
inaword. He supposed his chance of seeing the lawyer for that 
day was at an end. 

Scarcely had the gig driven off, and Mr. Dobie brought back his 
head from gazing after it over the window-blind, when there entered 
a gentleman in deep mourning : a good-looking man with a some- 
what sad countenance. Mr. Dobie got off his stool with alacrity 
and came forward. . 

“ How are you, Sir William ?” 

Sir William Blake-Gordon—for it was he—returned the greeting : 
the two young men met occasionally in society. 

“CanIsee Mr. Knivett?” asked Sir William. 
“No, that you can’t,” returned the gentleman-clerk. “Charles 
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Seiton of the Hill has just fetched him out in a desperate hurry. 
Knivett, going out to the gig, put in his head to tell me old Seaton 
was taken ill. Wants his will altered, I suppose.” 

Sir William considered. ‘Tell Mr. Knivett, then, that I will be 
here at about eleven o'clock to-morrow. I wish to see him particu- 
larly.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Dobie. 

Sir William was turning away when his eyes fell on George North, 
who had then risen preparatory to departure. He held out his hand 
cordially, and George North met it. A week or two previously, just 
before Sir Richard’s death, it chanced that they had met at a country 
inn and were detained there part of a day by a prolonged storm of rain 
and thunder. Each had liked the other, and quick acquaintanceship 
had been formed. 

“ Are you still at Greylands, Mr. North?” 

“Ta.” 

“Well, do not forget that I shall be very glad to see you. Come 
over at anytime.” 

“Thank you,” replied George. 

The new baronet went out. Mr. Dobie, witnessing all this, began to 
fancy that the gentleman might be somebody worth being civil to. 

“T am sorry Knivett should have started off in this sudden way,” 
he observed, his tone changed to ease, “‘ but I suppose there was no 
help for it. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“No,” returned George, “‘I fear not. I merely wanted to ask Mr. 
Knivett a question about a family in the neighbourhood.” 

“‘T daresay I could answer it,” said Mr. Dobie. ‘I know all the 
best families as wellas Knivett does, or better : been brought up among 
them.” 

“Do you know the Castlemaines ? ” 

“ Well, I ought to. My relatives, the Dobies of Dobie Hall, and the 
Greylands’ Rest people used to be as thick as inkle-weavers. Harry 
Castlemaine is one of my friends.” 

George North paused. An idea struck him that perhaps this young 
man might be able to give him some information : and, to tell the truth, 
though he had come to ask Mr. Knivett to do it, he had very little hope 
that the lawyer would. Atleast, there would be no harm in his putting 
the question. 

“Tam a stranger here,” he said. ‘Until some weeks back I never 
was in this part of the world or knew a soul that inhabited it. But I 
have become acquainted with a few people; and, amidst them, with 
the Castlemaines. Did you know the old grandfather, Anthony ?” 
“Just as well as I knew my own grandfather.” 

“ Greylands’ Rest was his, I fancy?” 
“* Of course it was.” 
VOL. XVI. 
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“To whom did he leave it?” 

“‘ Ah, that’s a question,” said Mr. Dobie, taking his penknife out 
to trim the top of one of his filbert nails. ‘‘ There was a nephew 
made his unexpected appearance on the estate last winter—a son of the 
elder brother e , 

“T have heard,” interrupted George North ; “ Anthony Castlemaine.” 

“Just so. Well, he thought Greylands’ Rest was his; wanted to put 
in a claim to it; but Mr. Castlemaine wouldn’t allow it at any price. 
The claimant disappeared in some queer manner—you have no doubt 
heard of it—and James Castlemaine retains undisturbed possession. 
Which is said to be nine points of the law, you know.” 

“Then, you do not know how it was left? whether it is legally 
his?” 

Mr. Dobie shook his head. “I'd not liketo bet upon it, either way. 
If forced to do so, I’d lay it against him.” 

“You think it was left to Anthony Castlemaine,” said George North 
quickly. ‘That is, to Anthony’s father ; Basil, the eldest brother.” 

“What J think is, that if Mr. Castlemaine could show he had 
any right to it, he would show it, and put an end to the bother,” spoke 
Mr. Dobie. 

“ But le should be made to do this.” 

The clerk lifted his eyes from his nails, his eyebrows raised in sur- 
prise. ‘Who is to make him?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Could not the law?” 

‘The law must get a leg to stand upon before it canact. It has not 
a right to interfere with Mr. Castlemaine. That young Anthony—if he’s 
not dead—might come back and enter a process against him for resti- 
tution, and all that: in that case James Castlemaine would have to 
show by what tenure he holds it. But it might be an awfully long and 
expensive affair; and perhaps end in nothing.” 

“ End in nothing?” 

“Why, you see, if old Anthony Castlemaine simply made a present, 
while he was yet living, of Greylands’ Rest to James, the latter would 
have to swear to it, and the thing would be done with. Some people 
think it was so. Others, and I for one, don’t fancy it was his at all, but 
that poor young Anthony’s.” 

“The Castlemaines have always been held to be men of honour, I 
believe ?” 

‘“‘ And we should never have doubted James to be one—but for his 
refusal to satisfy his nephew and the public. Nothing but that raised 
a doubt against him. It is blowing over now.” 

“You do not know, then, how Greylands’ Rest was left, or to 
whom ?” 

“No. 
himself. 





I don’t believe anybody does know, save Mr. Castlemaine 
Unless it’s Knivett. He may,” 
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“ But I daresay Knivett would not tell—even if he were pumped.” 

Mr. Dobie burst into a laugh at the idea. ‘‘ Knivett tell the affairs 
of any of his clients,” said he. “You might as well set on and pump 
this high-backed chair as pump him.” 

The clerks, two of them, came in from dinner, and no more was 
said. George North walked back to Greylands, having taken ncthing 
by his journey: just as the unfortunate Anthony had walked back so 
many months before. The wind was blowing worse than ever. Several 
people, chiefly women, had gathered on the beach to look at the sea ; 
but the spray and the roar nearly blinded and deafened them. Amidst 
others stood Mrs. Castlemaine, Ethel, and Flora; talking to them was 
the landlady of the Dolphin, a huge shawl tied over her head. George 
North approached. 

‘It is surely worse than it was in the morning,’ 
speaking to the ladies. 

“ And what'll it be when the tide is full up again!” cried Mrs. Bent, 
whose tongue was ever of the readiest. ‘‘ Twenty years I’ve lived 
in this place, and never saw it like this. Look at that wave !—My 
patience !” 

Almost as the words left her lips, there arose a cry of alarm. The 
wave, rearing itself to a towering height, came dashing in on the beach 
nearer than was bargained for, and engulfed Miss Flora Castlemaine. 
That young damsel, in defiance of commands, had been amusing her- 
self by running forward to meet the waves and running back again 
before they could catch her. This time she had not been quite so suc- 
cessful. The force of the water threw her down; and even as they 
looked, in the first moment of alarm, they saw her drifting rapidly out 
to sea with the returning tide. 

Mrs. Castlemaine shrieked wildly. Nearly everybody else shrieked. 
Some ran here, some yonder; some laid hold of one another in the 
nervousness induced by terror : and the child was being washed farther 
out all the while. But the cries suddenly ceased ; breaths were held 
in suspense : for one was going out to the rescue. 

It was George North. Flinging off his coat and hat, he dashed 
through the waves, keeping his footing as long as he could, battling 
with the incoming tide. But for the boisterous state of the sea, the 
rescue would have been mere child’s play : as it was, it cost him some 
work to reach and save her. He bore her back, out of the cruel water. 
She was quite insensible. 

Ethel burst into tears. In the moment's agitation, she was not sure 
but she clasped his arm, wet as he was, when striving to pour forth her 
thanks. ‘Oh, how brave you are! How shall we ever repay you!” 

He snatched a moment to look back into her eyes, to give her a 
smile that perhaps said all too much, and went on with his dripping 
burden. ‘Tomy house!” cried Mrs. Bent, rushing forward to lead 
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the way. “There’s a furnace of hot water there, for we’ve got a wash 
on to-day. And Mr. North, sir, you'll just get yourself between the 
blankets, if you please, and I'll bring you up a dose of hot brandy and 
water.” 

To see them all scampering over to the Dolphin, with the picked-up 
coat and hat, the wind taking their petticoats behind, the two wet 
figures in their midst, and Mrs. Castlemaine wringing her hands in 
despair, was a sight for Greylands. But, at least, George North had 
saved the child. 


The next event that happened to excite the village was the disappear- 
ance of Jane Hallet from the Nunnery. She disappeared, so to 
speak. In fact, she ran away from it. 

Something like a fortnight had elapsed since her illness, or from that 
to three weeks, and she was able to walk about her room and do, at 
her own request, some sewing for the Sisters. Mr. Harry Castlemaine 
had not intruded on the Nunnery again. It was getting time to think 
of what was to be done with her: where she was to go, how she was 
to live.. Jane had been so meek, so humble throughout this illness, 
so thankful for the care and kindness shown her, and for the non- 
veproach, that the Grey Ladies, in spite of their inward condemnation, 
could not help liking her in their hearts almost as much as they had 
liked her before, and they felt an anxious interest in her future. Sister 
Mildred especially, more reflective than the others by reason of her 
years, often wondered what that future was to be, what it could be. 
Miss Hallet—shut up in her home, her cheeks pink with shame when- 
ever she had to go abroad : which she took care should be on Sundays 
only; but divine service, such as it was in Greylands, she would not 
miss—had never been to the Nunnery to see Jane, or taken the slightest 
notice of her. Sister Mildred had paid another visit to the cliff, and 
held a second conference with Miss Hallet, but it resulted in no good 
for Jane. 

“‘She has blighted her own life and embittered mine,” said Miss 
Hallet. ‘ Never more can I hold up my head among my neighbours. 
I will not willingly see her again ; I hope I never shall see her.” 

“The worst of it is, that all this reprobation will not undo the past,” 
returned Sister Mildred. ‘If it would, ifit could have served to prevent 
it, I’d say punish Jane to the last extreme of harshness. But it won't.” 

“‘ She deserves to be punished always.” 

“The evil has come upon her, and everybody knows it. Your 
receiving her again in your home will not add to it or take from it. 
She has nowhere else to go.” 

“IT pray you cease, Sister Mildred,” said Miss Hallet; and it was 
plain to be seen that she spoke with utter pain. ‘You cannot— 
pardon me—you cannot understand my feelings in this.” 
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“What shall you do without Jane? She was very useful to you; 
she was a companion.” 

“Could I ever make a companion of her again? For the rest, I 
have taken a little servant—Brown the blacksmith’s eldest girl—and I 
find her handy.” 

“If I could but induce you to be lenient, for Jane’s sake!” urged 
the pleading Sister, desperately at issue between her own respect for 
Miss Hallet’s outraged feelings and her compassion for Jane. 

“‘T never can be,” was the answer, spoken stiffly: but Miss Hallet’s 
fingers were trembling as she smoothed back her black silk mittens. 
“« As to receiving her under my roof again, why, if I were ever brought 
to do that I should be regarded as no better than herself. I should 
be no better—as I look upon it. Madam, you think it right to ask me 
this, I know: but to entertain it is an impossibility.” 

Sister Mildred dropped her ear-trumpet with a click. The hardness 
vexed her. And yet she could but acknowledge that it was in a degree 
excusable. But for the difficulties lying in Jane’s path, she had never 
urged it. 

So there the matter rested. Miss Hallet had despatched her new 
servant to the Nunnery with a portion of Jane’s wardrobe: and what 
on earth was to become of Jane the Sisters were unable to conjecture. 
They could not keep her: the Nunnery was not a reformatory, or 
meant to be one. Consulting together, they at last thought of a plan. 

Sister Mildred went one morning into Jane’s room. Jane was seated 
at the window in a shawl, busy at her work—some pinafores for the 
poor little school-children. Her face was prettier than ever and very 
delicate, her manner deprecating, as she rose and courtesied to the late 
Superior. 

“ How are you getting on, Jane?” 

“T have nearly finished this one, madam,” she answered, holding out 
the pinafore. 

“‘T don’t mean as to work. I mean yourself.” 

“Oh, I feel nearly quite well now, thank you, madam,” replied Jane. 
“T get stronger every day.” 

“T was talking about you with some of the Ladies last night, Jane. 
We wonder what you are about to do. Have you any plan, or idea of 
your own?” 

Poor Jane’s face took a shade of crimson. She did not answer. 

“ Not that we wish to hurry you away from us, Jane. You are we!- 
come to stay, and we intend you to do it, for at least two weeks yet. 
Only it will not do to leave considerations off to the last: that is why I 
speak to you in time.” 

Sister Mildred had sat down close by Jane; by bending her ear, she 
’ could do without the trumpet. Jane’s hands, slender always, and weak 
yet, shook as she held the pinafore. 
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“‘ Have you formed any plans, Jane?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am.” 

“IT thought so,” returned Sister Mildred, for indeed she did not see 
what plans Jane,so lonely and friendless, could form. ‘“ When we 
cannot do what we would, we must do what we can—that used to be 
one of your copies in small-hand, I remember, Jane.” 

“Ves, ma’am.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t want to speak harshly, but I think you must 
apply it to yourself. You can no longer do what you would: you will 
have to do what you can. I am sorry to say that your aunt continues 
inexorable: she will not shelter you again.” 

Jane turned to the table for her handkerchief. The tears were 
trickling down her face. 

“‘We—the Sisters and myself—think it will be best for you to take 
an easy place as servant ‘ 

“As servant !” echoed Jane, looking startled. 

“ As servant for light work in a good family, far away from here. 
Sister Margaret thinks she can manage this—-her connections are very 
good, you know. Of course the truth must be told to them; but you 
will be taken care of, and made happy—we would not, else, place you 
—-and have the opportunity afforded you of redeeming the past, so far 
as it may be redeemed. You don’t like this, I’m afraid, Jane : but what 
else is there that’s open to you?” 

Jane was sobbing bitterly. She suddenly stooped and kissed the 
Sister's hand ; but she made no answer. 

“‘T will talk with you again to-morrow,” said Sister Mildred, rising. 
“Think it over, Jane—and don't sob like that, child. If you can sug- 
gest anything better, why we'll listen toit. We only want to help you, 
and to keep you out of harm for the future.” 

Jane was very sad and silent all that day. In the evening, after 
dark, Sister Caroline, who had been out on an errand, came in with 
rounded eyes, declaring she had seen Jane Hallet out of doors. The 
ladies reproved her. Sister Caroline often had fancies. 

“If it was not Jane Hallet it was her ghost,” cried Sister Caroline, 
lightly. She was under the ciiff by the sea. I never saw anybody so 
much like Jane in my life.” 

“Have you been down under the cliff?’’ questioned Sister Char- 
lotte. 

“T went there for a minute or two with poor old Dame Tuff,” 
explained the Sister. “She was looking after Jack, who had been 
missing since morning: she thought he might be lying under the cliff 
after too much ale. While we were peering into all the holes and shady 
j laces, somebody ran by exactly like Jane.” 

‘**Ran by where?” 

“Close along, between us and the sea. Towards the limpets.” 
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“But nobody could want anything that way. They might: be 
drowned.” 

“Well, it looked like Jane.” 

“Hush !” said one of the graver ladies. ‘ You know it could not 
be Jane Hallet. Did youfind Jack Tuff?” 

‘‘No: his poor mother’s gone home crying. What a trouble sons 
are! But—may I go and see if Jane is in her room?” 

It was really very obstinate of Sister Caroline: but she was allowed 
togo. Down she came with a rush. 

Jane was vot in her room. 

Several of the Sisters, excited by the news, trooped up in a body to 
see. Very true. The room had been made neat by Jane, but there 
was no trace of herself. On the table lay some lines in pencil, addressed 
to Sister Mildred. 

A few lines of grateful, heartfelt thanks for the kindness shown to 
her, and an imploring hope that the Ladies would think of her with as 
little harshness as they could. But not a single word to tell of whither 
she had gone. 

“Pray Heaven she has not done anything rash!” mentally cried 
Sister Mildred, with pale cheeks, as she thought of the dangers of the 
path that led to that part of the coast called the Limpets. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CHANGED TO PARADISE. 


THE winter season was coming in, but not yet winter weather, for it was 
mild and balmy: more like a fine September than the close of 
November. 

The glass-doors of the red parlour at Greylands’ Rest were thrown 
open to the garden, and to the very few autumn flowers that yet lingered 
around the window. Dinner was over, and the ladies were back in the 
parlour again. Little Marie Guise was spending the day there, and was 
now playing at cat’s-cradle with Flora: her mother was talking with 
Mrs. Castlemaine. Ethel sat drawing. 

“Dear me! I think this is Miss Castlemaine.” 

The words were Madame’s, and they all looked up. Yes ; advancing 
round from the wide garden-path, in her grey dress and with her stately 
step, came Mary Ursula. Seeing them sitting there and the doors open, 
she had turned aside on her way to the front entrance. Ethel ran out. 

“How good of you, Mary! Have you come to stay the afternoon ?” 

“No, Ethel dear. I want to see my uncle. Is he at home?” 

“T think so. We left him at table. Come in.” 

Mrs. Castlemaine made much of the visitor. Disliking Mary Ursula 

n her heart, thankful that she had joined the Grey Sisterhood for good 
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and was out of the way of Greylands’ Rest, Mrs. Castlemaine made a 
great show of welcome at these chance visits. 

“* And why can you not stay now you are here?” asked Mrs. Castle- 
maine, purring upon Mary as she sat down. “Do take your bonnet 
on.” 

“TI would stay if I could,” said Mary, ‘ but I must be back again by 
four o'clock. Mr. Knivett sent me a note this morning to say 
he should be over at that hour with some papers that require my 
signature.” 

“Then, Mary, why did you not come some afternoon when you were 
not expecting Mr. Knivett?” sensibly asked Ethel. 

*“* Because I had to come to-day, Ethel. I wish to see my uncle.” 

*‘T suppose you have been busy with your money and your 
executorship,” spoke Mrs. Castiemaine. ‘“ You must feel quite rich.” 

“T do,” said Mary with earnest truth. Looking back, she had not 
thought herself so rich <n her anticipated many many thousands a year, 
as she felt now with these two or three bequeathed hundreds of 
additional income. ‘“ Weare rich or poor by comparison, you know,” 
she said, smiling, rising to go into the dining-room to her uncle. 

Mr. Castlemaine was no longer in the dining-room. Miles, putting 
the wine and dessert away, said his master had gone up to his room to 
write letters. So Mary went after him. 

Several days had passed now since the departure of Jane Hallet 
from the Nunnery. And the longer the time that elapsed without news 
of her, the greater grew the marvel of Greylands. The neighbours 
asked one another whether Jane had mysteriously disappeared for good, 
after the fashion of Anthony Castlemaine. It was rumoured that the 
affair altogether, connected with Jane, had very much annoyed the 
Master of Greylands. He was supposed to have talked sharply to his 
son upon the subject ; but how Harry received it, or what he replied, 
was not known. Harry rather shunned home just then, and made 
pretexts for excursions to distant places, which kept him out for a day 
or two at a time. 

But a worse doubt than any was gaining ground: the same doubt 
that had crossed Sister Mildred the night of the disappearance. Had 
Jane committed any rash act? In short, to speak out boldly, for it is 
what Greylands did, people thought that Jane must have flung herself 
into the sea. The way to the Limpet rocks, once old Dame Dance’s 
cottage was passed, led to nowhere éw¢ the rocks : and nobody in their 
senses would seek them at night if they wanted to come away alive. 
There was but one inference to be drawn: Jane was under the water. 

Of course, it was entirely inconsistent with Greylands’ neighbourly 
out-spokenness that this dismal conviction should long be concealed 
from Miss Hallet. Mrs. Pike at the shop was the first to run up, and 

undertake the communication. 
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Miss Hallet received it in cold silence : for all the world as if she 
had been a stock or a stone, as Mrs. Pike related afterwards: and for 
a day or two she held on in her course of high-mightiness. But it could 
not last. She had human feelings, as well as other people: it might 
have been that they were all the keener from her outward shell of 
impassive coldness ; and they made themselves heard in spite of her 
injured pride. The news shocked her; the more she tried to drive 
it from her mind, the more persistently it came back to take up its 
abode there: and at length a whole flood-tide of remorse and repent- 
ance set in: for she asked herself whether she—sie—had helped 
to drive Jane to her dreadful death. It is one thing to brow-beat 
our friends to within an inch of their lives ; but quite another thing 
to shut them into their coffins. 

On the second evening, when twilight was sufficiently dim to enfold 
her within its shade, Miss Hallet went down to seek an interview with 
Sister Mildred at the Nunnery; and was admitted to her. The result of 
that visit of Miss Hallet’s was, that Mary came up this afternoon to 
Greylands’ Rest. Harry had gone to Newerton for a day or two, this 
time really upon business. Mary went up stairs and knocked at her 
uncle’s door. 

The Master of Greylands was doing nothing. He had apparently 
been writing at his bureau, for the flap was down, one drawer stood 
out and some papers were lying open. He had quitted it, and sat back 
in achair near the window ; his eyes resting on the calm sea stretched 
out in the distance. Which sea, however, he never saw: his thoughts 
were far away. 

“ Nothing has gone right since that fatal night,” he said to himself, 
his brow knitted into lines of pain. ‘‘ Teague has said all the summer 
that suspicions are abroad—though I think he must be wrong; and now 
there’s this miserable trouble about Harry and that girl! For myself, I 
seem to be treading on a volcano. The stir after Anthony is not at an 
end yet: I am sure of it; instinct warns me that it is not: and should 
a comprehensive search be instituted, who can tell where it would 
end, or what might come to light ?” 

A log of blazing wood fell on the hearth with a splutter and crash. 
Mr. Castlemaine looked round mechanically : but all was safe. The 
room was just as lonely and bare as usual: no signs of life or occupa- 
tion in it, save the master himself and the papers in the open bureau. 

“When men look askance at me,” ran on his thoughts, “it makes 
my blood boil. I am living it down ; I shall live itdown; but I have 
not dared to openly resent it, and that has told against me. And if 
the stir should arise again, and unpleasant facts come out—why then 
it would all be over with the good name of the Master of Greylands. 
The world calls me proud : and I am proud. Heaven knows, though, 
that I have had enough this year to take pride out of me.” 
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A deep sigh, telling of the inward trouble, escaped him. Men whose 
minds are at ease cannot sigh like that. 

“Tt has been an unlucky year for the Castlemaines: a fatal year. 
After a long tide of prosperity such years do come, I suppose, to a 
family. Peter’s trouble first, and his uncertain death :—and what a 
near shave it was, the staving off disgrace from hisname! Anthony’s 
intrusion and the trouble he gave me, and then Azs death; that, unfor- 
tunately, had nothing uncertain about it. The cloud that fell upon me, 
and that lasts still; and now Teague’s doubts ; and now again Harry! 
Better for me, perhaps, to get out of it, while the opportunity remains.” 

A heavy sigh broke from him, coming apparently from the very depth 
of his heart. He put his elbow on the arm of his chair, and leaned his 
brow upon his hand. 

“ Poor Anthony,” he moaned, after a pause. ‘“ Oh, if the doings of 
that night could but be recalled! I would give the best years of my 
remaining life to undo its fatal work. Just one moment of mad, im- 
petuous passion, and it was all over! What can his friends be about, 
I wonder, that they have not come to see afterhim? I thought he 
said he had a brother, at that first interview ; but I have never been 
sure, for I was feeling resentful, half check-mated, and I would not 
listen to him. Iam certain he said he had a sister—married, I think, 
toa Frenchman. They have not come: they do not write: French 
people don’t care for their relatives perhaps—and they must be French 
rather than English. If Anthony P 

A gentle knock at the door had been unheard by Mr. Castlemaine : 
a second knock was followed by the entrance of Mary Ursula in her 
Sister’s dress. So entirely was Mr. Castlernaine buried in these un- 
pleasant, far away scenes, that just for a moment he stared at the in- 
truder, his mind completely absent. Mary could not help noticing his 
haggard look and the pain that sat in his eyes. 

“Why, Mary Ursula, is it you!” he cried, starting up. “Come in, 
my dear.” 

With a rapid movement, as he advanced to meet her, he swept the 
papers back and closed the bureau. Taking her hands in his he kissed . 
her, and put a chair for her near the fire. But Mary would not sit down. 
She had not time, she said: and she went and stood by the window. 

It was not a pleasant matter for her to enter upon, and she spoke 
very slightly and briefly. Just saying that if he, her uncle, had learnt 
anything through his son of Jane Hallet, it would be a relief to the 

Grey Ladies if he would impart it, and especially to the aunt, who 
was in a distressing state of suspense ; fears, that Jane had made away 
with herself, existing in Greylands. 

“« My dear, I know nothing whatever of her,” said Mr. Castlemaine, 
standing at the window by the side of his niece. “The whole of the 
affair has been most grievous to me, most annoying—as you may well 
conceive. I had some words with Harry at. the time; sharp ones; 
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and it has created a sort of coolness between us. Since then, we have 
mutually avoided the subject.” 

Mary sighed. “I cannot help being sorry for Jane,” she said, 
“whatever may be the end. She is too good to have lost herself. You 
do not know, Uncle James, how nice she is.” . 

“¢Sorry’ is not the word for it,” emphatically spoke the Master of 
Greylands, his stern tone meant for his absent son. ‘I always held the 
Hallets in respect.” 

Mary turned from the windowto depart. Other things were perplex- 
ing her as well as this unfortunate business. It struck her more and 
more how ill her uncle looked ; ill, and full of care. Lines had begun 
to indent themselves on his once smooth brow. 

“ Are you well, Uncle James?” she stayed to say. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“You do not look well. There is something in your face now 
that—that——” 

“That what, child ?” 

“That reminds me of papa. As he looked the last month or two 
of his life.” 

“Ay. Ihave had scme worry. lately, frcm more sources than one. 
And that tries a man’s looks, Mary, worse than all.” 

He attended her down stairs. She said farewell to the red parlour, 
and commenced her walk back to the Nunnery. 

Somewhat later, before the dusk of the November evening came on, 
Madame Guise attired herself to take home Marie. The little girl was 
showing symptoms of a delicate chest, and the Sisters had begged her 
mother to let her be in betimes. To please the child they went on 
through the back buildings, which were at some distance from the house, 
that she might see the ducks, and cocks and hens. 

Quitting the fold-yard to cross the meadow, which would bring them 
round to the avenue, they came upon Mr. North. He sat on the stump 
of a tree, sketching a bit of the old barn. 

“* Are you here, George!” spoke Madame. ‘“‘ What are you doing ?” 

He held out the sketch to show her: pulling little Marie to him at 
the same time, to give her a kiss. 

“Why you not come to see me?” asked the child in French, For 
she had taken a great fancy to this pleasant gentleman, who sometimes 
had bon-bons in his pocket for her, calling him at the Nunnery, little 
incipient coquette, le joli monsieur. 

“Ah, I think I must come and see Miss Marie one of these fine days. 
Does Marie like dolls?” 

“T like four, five dolls,” said Marie. 

“Four, five!” laughed George. “ Whyit would be an army. We 
shall have to dismantle a shop.” 

“I must be going, Marie,” said her mother. “You will have to make 
haste with that drawing, George. You will not see very much longer.” 
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*¢ Oh, I shall finish it.” 

“Have you heard anything, George—gathered anything, that can 
throw light on poor Anthony ?” she looked back, to ask in a whisper. 

“Never a word,” he answered. 

“NorI. I begin almost to despair. Au revoir.” 

Meanwhile, in-doors, Mr. Castlemaine had gone up to his room 
again, and Flora in the red parlour was making herself disagreeable 
as usual. The young lady’s insistance that Marie should stay tea had 
met with no response, and she was sulky in consequence. 

For some little time she relieved herself by kicking her feet about, 
throwing down the fire-irons, and giving shakes to the table to disturb 
Ethel. By-and-by, when it grew dusk, and Mrs. Castlemaine had to 
hold her book very close to her eyes and Ethel to put up her drawing, 
the young lady saw a larger field for annoyance. Advancing to the 
piano, she brought both her hands down on the keys with her whole 
might. The result was a crash that might have aroused the seven 
sleepers. 

“‘ How dare you, Flora?” exclaimed Ethel. ‘‘ Don’t you know the 
piano was tuned this week ?” 

A derisive laugh : and another crash. 

“ Mamma, will you speak to her ?” 

Crash the third. Mrs. Castlemaine, absorbed by her book of 
romance, took no notice whatever. 

* Do you think I will have my piano served in that way and the wires 
broken ?” cried Ethel, starting up. ‘ What a dreadful child you are!” 

A tussle—for the young lass was strong, and was leaning with her 
whole weight and her two arms on the keys—and then Ethel succeeded 
in shutting and locking it. It was Ethel’s own piano: a present to her 
from Mr. Castlemaine, and a beautiful instrument. Mademoiselle la 
méchante turned to the table, took up Ethel’s drawing-book and began 
rumpling the leaves. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, why do you not speak to her?” cried Ethel, 
in distress, as she tried to get possession of the book, and failed. 

‘“‘ How tiresome you are, Ethel!” exclaimed Mrs. Castlemaine ex- 
plosively: for her romance was at a most interesting part and she 
could not be disturbed during these last few moments of daylight. 
<‘ Sit down and be quiet. The dear child would do no harm, if you 
only let her alone.” 

The dear child had retreated to the open part of the room beyond 
the table, and was dancing there like a little maniac, flirting over the 
leaves at Ethel in derision. Injustice is hard to bear, even where the 
temper is naturally as sweet as Ethel’s. 

*“* Give me that book,” she said, going up to Flora. 

“T sha’n’t.” 

Flora was holding the book open above her head, a cover stretched 
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in each hand, laughing an ugly mocking laugh. Suddenly, without 
warning, she dashed it full in Ethel’s face : a pretty sharp blow. 

Smarting, angry, Ethel seized the tiresome child by the arms. Flora 
shrieked, and called out in a rage that Ethel was pinching her. Very 
likely it might be so, for the grasp was a tight one. Flora dropped the 

* book, and struck Ethel in the face with all the force of her wrathful 
hand. Her pale face tingling with the smart, agitated, indignant, but 
the book secured, Ethel stood before Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“ Am I to bear this, mamma ?—and you look on and say nothing!” 

“You should let her alone: it is your own fault,” contemptuously 
retorted Mrs. Castlemaine. 

Justice in that house for her !—unless Mr. Castlemaine was at hand 
—Ethel had long ceased to hope for it. But the present moment 
was unusually bitter; it tried her terribly. She quitted the room; 
and seeing the hall-door open, ran out in a storm of tears and sobs, 
and dashed along the path. 

It was dusk but not dark: the bared trees, the wintry shrubs, the cold 
beds telling of the departed flowers, all spoke of loneliness. But not 
more lonely, they, than Ethel. 

She stood when she came to the outer gate, and flung her arms upon 
it, sobbing bitterly, gazing down the avenue, as if longing to go forth 
to the world for ever. Alas, there was no chance of that! she was 
tied to this home, so often times made miserable. 

Bending her face upon her hands, which rested still on the top of 
the gate, she gave way to all the minute’s gloomy anguish, weeping 
aloud. Not a living being was in sight or hearing; she believed 
herself as much alone as though it had been some unpeopled 
desert. 

“Oh, Ethel, what is this? ” 

It was a soft, low, pained voice that spoke the words in her ear; a 
fond hand was laid upon her head : the only voice, the only hand that 
could have thrilled her heart. 

Mr. North, passing into the avenue on his way home from sketching 
the piece of the old barn, his portfolio being under his arm, had come 
upon her thus. Opening the gate, he drew her on to the bench under 
the high laurel trees, and sat down by her. 

“ Now, tell me what it is?” 

Beguiled by the seduction of the moment, smarting still under the 
treatment she had received, contrasting his loving, gentle kindness with 
the cruel indifference of the only mother she had ever known, Ethel 
sobbed out a brief account of what had passed. His breast heaved 
with angry passion. 

‘Ts it often so, Ethel ?” 

“Qh yes, very. It has been so for years. I have never had any one 
to really love me since my father died ; I have never known what it is 
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to have a securely happy home: only this one of frequent turbulence, 
I wish I could run away from it!” 

He was no more prudent than she. He forgot wisdom, circum- 
stances, reason ; all. His breath short, his words unchosen, he poured 
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forth the tale of his love, and asked herif she would be his wife. Ethel 


bent her face on his coat-sleeve, and cried silent, happy tears. 

“You know, you must know, how I have loved you, Ethel. I 
should have spoken long ago but that circumstances held me back. 
Even now I fear that I cannot speak openly to Mr. Castlemaine: it 
may be some little time first. But oh, my darling, you have not, you 
cannot have mistaken my love.” 

Not a word. It was early yet for confession from her. But her face 
was still on his arm. 

“‘ For one thing, I am not rich, Ethel. I have quite enough for 
comfort, but not that which would give you a home like this. And 
Mr. Castlemaine . 

“‘T would rather be in a cottage with bread, than “ere,” she inter- 
rupted, all her candour rising to the surface. 

* And Mr. Castlemaine may not choose that you shall quit this house 
for one less well set up, I was about to say, my love,” he went on. 
‘What we might find sufficient competence, he might deem poverty.” 

“‘T have plenty of money of my own,” said Ethel, simply. 

“* Have you?” cried Mr. North, in a surprised and anything but a 
gratified tone. He had certainly never known or suspected that she 
had money ; and he foresaw that the fact might be only an additional 
reason for Mr. Castlemaine’s rejection of him. “It may be so much 
the worse for us, Ethel. I may come into money myself; quite suffi- 
cient to satisfy even Mr. Castlemaine ; or I may not. It is this uncer- 
tainty that has helped to keep me silent. But—come what will now, 
we cannot part.” 

No, they could never part. Heart, beating against heart, knew and 
ratified it. He gathered her face to his, whispering his sweet love-vows 
as he kissed off its tears, 

And for Ethel the lonely surroundings, the dreary paths, the bare 
beds, the wintry trees, seemed suddenly to have changed into the 
Garden of Paradise. 





(To be concluded.) 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE STUARTS. 


HE storm of civil war was raging among the quiet homes and 

green fields of South Devon. 
startled by the blast of the bugle. 

on more than one blood-stained corpse which floated down the fair 


waters of the Exe. 







Each evening the red cattle were 
Each morning the rising sun shone 


Towards Exeter, there hurried, one day, hard 


pressed by the foe, who were but a few miles behind, a little band of 
armed men, whose fluttering plumes and gaily slashed doublets showed 
them to belong to the cavaliers. 
or four of the ponderous coaches of the period, in which sat several 
ladies. When the shelter of the loyal city was at length reached, and 
the cavalcade, having slackened its pace, moved up the High Street 
with as much state as it could muster, the townspeople, as they beheld 
a lady in the first carriage, waved, in glad surprise, hats and handker- 
chiefs, and cried out, “‘ Long live the queen 
other that her majesty was looking pale and ill, and the women shook 
their heads knowingly and whispered that very speedily a new baby 
would be added to the royal nursery. 
the First’s queen, who, with her small band of followers, sought safety for 
herself and her unborn child in the only large town which, in that part . 
of England, still owned King Charles’s rule. 

Very hearty was Henrietta’s reception in the capital of Devonshire. 
Among that minority of the middle and lower classes who still clung to 
the royal cause the queen, notwithstanding her being a Roman Catho- 
lic, and notwithstanding the well known fact of her urging on her 
husband to all his acts of arbitrary power, was more popular than the 
king. There was in the proud, daring character of Henri Quatre’s 
daughter something which pleased better the English people than the 
narrow nature of the Stuarts. 
and the mother flying before her enemies appealed to the strongest 
sympathies of the worthy Exeter burghers, and so they shouted around 
her as in after years their children were to shout round William the 
Deliverer. The queen was lodged in the best house the town could 
afford, but before her small retinue could settle which should be the 
page’s waiting-room, or where the bedchamber lady should hang up the 
scanty royal wardrobe, a little princess had come into the world. 
christening of the child had to be done with very little ceremony. 
The foe were battering at the gates. 
the wall. The town was now closely besieged. ‘This was no time for 


stately court pageants. 





























In their midst lumbered along three 


The men said to each 


This was Henrietta, Charles 


Besides, in the present case the woman 


The cannon were thundering from 


A few of the queen’s faithful servants were 
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called to the royal bedside, and there the good dean of the cathedral 
gave the child her mother’s name. 

Exeter was quickly growing no safe place of abode for Charles’s 
consort. Any hour the rebel army might be in the town, whose de- 
fences in some parts were weak. Any morning Henrietta might wake 
to find herself and her child prisoners of war. The Court ladies hung 
over their embroidery, scarce able to move the needle, what for the 
trembling of their hands, and what for the tears in their eyes. The 
cavalier gentlemen, who, with all their tried loyalty, were somewhat given 
to finding strength and comfort in a well filled flagon and a plentifully 
spread table, gathered, grim and dispirited, round a board where daily 
the fare grew more coarse and the measure of wine shorter. It was 
then that the daughter of the great Henri showed what blood ran in 
her veins. One day, hardly a fortnight after her child’s birth, her ladies, 
on going into the queen’s room, found her up and dressed, as if for a 
journey. Before they could speak for wonder, her majesty was in the 
antechamber. They now tried to stop her, thinking that fear and 
sorrow must have disordered her mind. But she put them all calmly 
aside, and going down into the hall, among her gentlemen, she bade all 
those of them who were true to her help her to leave the town. This 
was an appeal which no man’s chivalry could resist, and every sword 
leaped from the scabbard. The queen hastily kissed and blessed her 
little daughter, who was to be left behind. The journey would be too 
hurried and dangerous for so young an infant, and the queen had, be- 
sides, a well grounded hope that when it was known she had left Exeter 
the siege would be raised, and thus the child would be in comparative 
safety. So the princess was given into the hands of the faithful Lady 
Dalkeith, who was appointed her governess, and who was to bring her, 
as soon as she could, to rejoin her mother. Partly through good luck ; 
partly through great daring ; and partly through skilful management, the 
queen and her followers contrived to slip out of Exeter unseen by the 
enemy, and after a journey of much hardship and danger, Henrietta 
reached the king in safety. 

But to return to the child. 

Lady Dalkeith and her charge’stayed for some time in loyal Exeter. 
The good burghers petted their little princess and did what they could 
to keep up some state around her. She held levées without a gentle- 
man-usher. She gave alms, which, poor little thing, she must have 
rather wanted herself. She went to the cathedral and slept peacefully 
through anthems and sermons. At length, Lady Dalkeith deemed it 
best to leave the West. A cold welcome awaited the little princess in 
London. The queen had fled to France. The king was a prisoner, 
and he who had tried to be a tyrant was now learning, in his own 
person, painfully enough, what tyranny meant. His youngest child 
was, probably, never even seen by Charles, and the thought of her 
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father must always have been for Henrietta a sad, indistinct dream. 
The wrongs he had done his people were, of course, represented to her 
as righteous acts, and most likely she prayed to him as a martyred 
saint. 

Cromwell and the Parliament appointed a certain yearly sum for the 
maintenance of the child. There is every reason to believe that this 
was quite enough to keep the princess in much comfort and some 
state, and that she was always treated courteously by the Government. 
It does not at all agree with our idea of Cromwell that he should 
have oppressed a child. Lady Dalkeith, however, chose to call the 
allowance a beggarly pittance, not enough to keep a milkmaid in 
ribbons, let alone a princess in lace and ermine, and to declare that she 
and her pupil were daily insulted in all their intercourse with those in 
office. Burning with her supposed grievances, she pelted every member 
of Parliament in turn with prickly little notes, which must have sent 
the right honourable gentlemen home to their wives, not exactly 
blessing the female pen. Her demands were that she should either be 
allowed to leave the country with her charge or that the princess’s in- 
come should be doubled. Finding she could elicit nothing but a few 
growls from those in power, and growing tired of waiting for nothing, 
the bold, clever Scotch woman, into whom her French queen had _ pro- 
bably breathed something of her own adventurous spirit, began to 
think how she could play the Government a trick. Having framed her 
scheme, she resolved at once to put it in practice. 

One morning a ragged beggar woman, with her equally ragged boy at 
her back, left Londoa by the Dover Road. To the passers-by the pair 
seemed no uncommon sight, but anyone who had watched them as the 
day went on and the noon-tide sun beat hot on the dusty highway 
would have noticed that the woman cast herself down to rest upon the 
bank with an air of languid weariness unusual for a tramp. Still no one 
asked them any questions, for there was something about that beggar 
woman which seemed to defy inquiry. At Dover the simple-minded 
Custom House officers were at once quite satisfied that those rags could 
hide nothing treasonable, and let the pair pass without any difficulty. 
They took passage immediately for France in a small trading vessel, 
and winds and waves being friendly, soon reached the Continent. 

On landing they went directly into the littleinn on the shore. There 
a change fit for a fairy-tale took place. Out from the dingy bedroom into 
which the beggar and her child had gone, there walked majestically a 
lady as splendid and stately as any dame or damsel who trod the fres- 
coed halls of Versailles, and at her side, all bright with chains of gold 
and gaily fluttering ribbons and snowy ruffles, tripped the most winsome 
little maiden that ever plucked a cowslip. The good people of the inn 
gazed with open mouth and eyes, and crossed themselves, thinking, as 
well they might, that witchcraft had been at work. Lady Dalkeith had 
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brought her nursling safely to her mother’s native land, and little won- 
der that her step was proud and her smile triumphant. A trusty ser- 
vant had gone forward with their luggage, so that they were thus able 
at once to appear as suited their rank. Lady Dalkeith hastened on at 
once to Paris, and did not rest till she had put her princess into her 
mother’s arms. What crying and kissing and chattering there must 
have been at that meeting. What looking into the child’s face for traces 
of the lost father or the great grandsire. What awakening of old 
sorrows. What kindling of new hopes ! 

Henrietta now became the darling and constant companion of her 
mother. The queen’s eldest daughter, the Princess of Orange, had, not- 
withstanding her Stuart-like proclivities, been forced all her life to walk 
soberly at the head of the Dutch matrons in the paths of Calvanism 
and quasi-republicanism. Her sons, although they were growing up 
quite enough like Frenchmen in their habits, were obliged, for political 
reasons, in outward form at least, to be Protestants and Englishmen. 

3ut this, her youngest child, should be a Frenchwoman, and nothing 
but a Frenchwoman. The ductile nature of the little girl took, with 
admirable readiness, the new impression now given it. <A sort of gold- 
tinselled, rose-water-washed piety was the fashion at the French Court, 
and no one could walk in a religious procession or carry a taper with 
the grace of the English princess. To dress well was one of the highest 
duties of those who surrounded the French king ; and before she was 
well in her teens, she had invented a new costume. ‘The gentlemen 
and ladies of the Court danced through everything, through evil report, 
of which most of them had plenty, and good report, of which a few of 
them had a little, but no pair of feet among them could twinkle like 
those of King Charles’s daughter. Every Frenchwoman of rank was a 
politician, and Henrietta played at making and breaking treaties with 
her doll. Every Frenchwoman of rank could talk well, and Henrietta’s 
witty sayings were, while she was still a child, repeated from mouth to 
mouth. Every Frenchwoman of rank prided herself on her tact, and 
Henrietta learnt with astonishing rapidity to handle doubtful subjects 
as delicately as she did her dainty silks and laces. Every French- 
woman of rank was good at intrigue, and even for this Henrietta showed, 
when hardly out of the nursery, as much capacity as could be well 
desired. At fifteen she was already a woman, with a pretty face full of 
mischief, a profusion of light brown hair, a figure like a willow- wand, 
a large share of natural sharpness, and a perfect manner. 

The queen, her mother, aimed very high for her darling. The first 
game she tried to bring down was nothing less than the young king of 
France himself. Louis, however, boylike, would not look at a girl with 
whom he had been brought up, but fell in love with a woman older 
than himself. The dark eyes of Marie Mancini, Mazarin’s niece, 
for a time completely enslaved him, and the queen mother, Ann of 
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. Austria, had enough to do to keep him from putting the crownon. 
her head. 

As the queen dowager of England could not seat her daughter on 
the French throne, she resolved that she should at least stand on the 
highest step of it. Louis had a brother, the Duke of Orleans, who 
was a distorted copy of himself. The duke was handsome, but there 
was no power in his face. He had the manners of a prince, and yet 
he could stoop to the meanness of a very churl. He was weak, and 
yet revengeful ; cold-hearted, and yet full of hot, evil passions. His 
only virtue was animal courage in war. But this man with the one 
virtue was, while Louis had no children, heir presumptive to the 
French throne, and, therefore, the queen dowager of England was a 
proud woman when she had secured him for her daughter’s husband. 

They were married, and the duke was in love with his wife for a 
fortnight. ‘Then he neglected her, and had a new mistress every month, 
though at the same time he was madly jealous of her. For this Jatter 
feeling she no doubt gave him some cause. Her piquant prettiness 
made all the young men of the Court throng around her. Even Louis 
himself was fascinated by her, and owned at her feet the mistake he 
had once made, in speaking lightly of her charms. At one time the 
Duke of Orleans was inclined to quarrel with his brother, for coming 
too often to his house, but his wrath was stayed when he found out 
that the king’s visits concerned, not so much the duchess as the beau- 
tiful La Vallitre, .her lady-in-waiting. | With the Count de Guiche, 
Henrietta certainly, to use a modern phrase, flirted most desperately, 
but we do not believe that she ever went beyond the sin of great 
levity. 

It is a strange world, that of the French Court, through which we see 
our young duchess threading her way. Ladies walk meekly together 
in the morning on a pilgrimage, and at night quarrel irreconcilably 
about the right of standing nearest the queen’s bed. Gentlemen whine 
through insipid lines about peace, dressed as shepherds, one day, and 
the next stab each other at the gambling-table. Girls rush, flushed 
with dancing and love-making, to mass, drop on their knees in the 
attitude of despairing Magdalens, and then rush back to dance and make 
love again. The young queen is served on the knee by the woman 
who has stolen from her her husband’s heart. People are found to be 
in the way; are quietly poisoned, and decently buried, and no one 
makes any objection, provided the deceased is mourned for in trains of 
black silk six yards long. One of the most interesting figures of the 
period is Madlle. de Montpensier, La Grande Demoiselle, as she was 
called, both on account of her high rank and her vast riches. In her 
diary, from which we draw our best idea of the time, she stands out 
before us an original character, distinct from the mass of luxury and 
sin and folly around her. She yawns, even while she counts up the 
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number of her titled but, doubtless, dull adorers at a court ball. She 
laughs satirically at some new extravagance in dress, even while she 
puts iton. She criticizes royalty even when she bends before it. La 
Grande Demoiselle and Henrietta always lived in a state of chronic 
rivalry. ‘They began by both wanting to marry the Duke of Orleans. 
They could never settle which ought to sit down first in the queen’s 
presence, or which should walk five inches foremost in a procession, or 
which should come forward three steps and which two to meet the 
other. La Grande Demoiselle was always forestalling Henrietta in the 
c lour of a silk or the shape of a head-dress, and Henrietta was always 
trying to take away from La Grande Demoiselle some pet admirer. La 
Grande Demoiselle gives us an account of one very amusing incident in 
which Henrietta, we know, took part. 

One morning King Louis sets out on a progress through his 
dominions in his coach with six horses, and six inside, and a suitable 
train following him. But though Majesty is on its travels, the rain 
begins to pour down before they have gone half a league, and continues 
the whole journey. The result of this is, that one day towards evening, 
the outriders come galloping back to say that the river they have to 
cross is so swollen that they cannot possibly: reach the town where they 
meant to sleep. What is to be done? No friendly chiteau is near. 
There is not at hand even a good farmhouse, where Majesty and 
Majesty’s coachmen and Majesty’s pages can delight the hearts of loyal 
subjects by eating up in one night butter and milk enough to last the 
family fora month. The only neighbouring building of at all palatial 
dimensions is a large barn. But whoever heard of royalty in a barn ? 
The whole Court stand staring in blank consternation. However, there 
is no help for it, so out they bundle, diamonds, feathers, satins, velvet 
doublets and all, out they bundle into the barn,among the sacks of corn 
and the hay. They drink weak soup from a cottage in wooden cups. 
The ladies scream as the mice scamper past them. The gentlemen 
lament that they have not a pocket-comb among them. How is it 
that their royal and princely and noble bodies don’t fall to pieces at 
such vulgar horrors, they wonder, and even while they wonder drop to 
sleep on the straw. Woful enough, no doubt, were both the faces and 
feelings of the elder belles when they woke up next morning with 
faded paint and false plaits awry ; but La Grande Demoiselle, and with 
her, no doubt, Henrietta (their complexions being brightened by the 
country air, and their rich hair only showing the better for being 
dishevelled) enjoyed the fun. 

Henrietta’s family affections were very warm. She was a good 
mother, as far as it was possible to be for a woman who hardly ever 
went into her nursery. When her only little son died her grief was 
for a short time passionate, but she soon recovered it, and we find 
her swinging her six yards of black train merrily in a ball-room. 
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Her mother’s loss she also mourned most sincerely. Her love for 
her brother, Charles the Second, was shown in a very substantial 
way, by her more than once helping him with her woman’s shrewd- 
ness and her woman’s tact to make treaties with Louis advantageous 
to England. 

But this brilliant young life was to be suddenly cut short. One 
day, soon after she came from mass, the duchess was seized with a 
sharp internal pain. Her medical man was sent for. He declared 
it to be a simple attack of colic, and said she would soon be better. 
Instead of that, however, the princess grew rapidly worse, and went to 
bed. More doctors were called in. Again they pronounced it only 
colic, though they knew well enough it was poison. King Louis 
came, and looked as sorry as it was possible for him to look for anyone 
except himself. His queen came, anda touch of feeling stirred for a 
moment the usual apathy of her face. La Grande Demoiselle came, and 
glanced for once kindly at her rival. The Duke, her husband, came, 
and first cried hysterically and then laughed nervously, and said his 
chtre madame would be quite well again to-morrow, and behaved 
altogether like either a fool or a villain. ‘The Count de Guiche, her 
lover, came and looked sad and penitent. Bossuet, the man who was 
great and good, even in the midst of that corrupt age, came and spoke 
words of warning and comfort and prayer. ‘The rest of the Court 
came, and made silly speeches, and commonplace speeches, and care- 
less speeches, and tried to look very wise the while. All these came 
because it was indispensable to etiquette that a princess should die in 
state, as she had lived. There she lay among them, her long hair 
covering the pillow, her face meeting death calmly as should the face 
of great Henri’s grand-daughter ; her lips parted with words of sorrow 
for a life which she now first knew to have been but ill-spent. When 
the king left her he promised to come next morning. But Death 
calied before his majesty. Who mixed the fatal draught which killed 
her was never known. Some whispered that it was the husband, and 
some a friend of his who bore her a grudge. That mystery Time 
has folded up closer and closer in his skirts, and a black impenetrable 
veil must ever lie over the fate of the fairest daughter of the Stuarts. 

ALICE KING, 





FRED TEMPLE’S WARNING. 


OU cannot relate two narratives at the same time; any more 

than you can be in two places at once. If you are at this pre- 

cise hour and minute in Africa, it stands to reason that you cannot be 

in Asia. After I had told you something about Oxford the beginning 

of the year, I ought to have gone on with this account that I’m going 

to write now ; but Janet Carey intervened and crossed my life, and she 
had to cross my papers. 

When we got back to Oxford for the Easter Term—which does not 
begin, as everybody knows, until Easter’s over—things went on quietly. 
The fret and worry introduced during the last term was over ; over for 
good: and we just minded our business and were as staid as the 
severest dean or tutor could wish. ‘Tod stuck fairly well to his studies, 
only varying them—and not too much—with boating and riding. 

Fred Temple and I grew better acquainted that term: I liked him, 
and he liked me. He was one of the best looking men I ever saw; 
and a rare good fellow. Slingsby Temple, the elder brother, was a 
dark little man, reserved, and proud as Lucifer; Fred was taller, and 
had affable ways ; his every look and movement bespoke the gentle- 
man, and his face was beautiful, fresh and fair to look upon, with 
perfect features and dark blue eyes. It sounds like the description of 
a woman’s face : but it’s true; and I still see it sometimes before my 
mind’s eye just as plainly as I used to see it then. 

Their place, Templemore, was in one of the remote counties. Long 
Webster (who was built like a lamp-post and had come up as servitor 
at Magdalen’s) knew all about them. Old Webster was Perpetual 
Curate down there, and dined regularly at Templemore twice a year. 
Mr. Temple was dead, and Slingsby Temple would come into Temple- 
more when he was twenty-five ; not before. His mother had it to live 
in until then : she was a lord’s daughter and the Hon. Mrs. Temple. 

“The curious thing in that family is that the heads of it never 
live to be old,” said Webster, one day that he and I and Tod had to 
run to a shed for shelter in an unseasonable thunder-storm, and we 
happened to get talking of the Temples. ‘ At about thirty they 
drop off.” 

“ Drop off!” said Tod, taking him up. ‘How’s that? Do they 
go off of themselves ?” 

Webster (who was not half a bad fellow, and more industrious than 
a working bee) shook his head in denial. ‘Something takes them 
off ; sometimes it’s natural illness, fever, or that; sometimes it’s acci- 
dent ; but they never get beyond thirty. They have all married young ; 
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and just as the little ones are coming on, off they die. ‘The late Mr. 
Temple was shot by accident when he was out shooting.” 

“Leaving these two?” 

“Leaving these two, and three more,” replied Webster. ‘‘There’s 
a younger brother, and there’s one girl: the other girl died.” 

“T should try and break the spell, were I Slingsby,” cried Tod. “ Is 
Templemore a nice place?” ; 

“Very. And has plenty of money to keep it up. Mrs. Temple has 
never gone out of widow’s weeds yet, though it’s ever so many years 
since he died. It was a great blow to her; people thought she’d have 
died of it herself but for her pride.” 

“Ts she proud ?” 

Webster threw his long neck back at the question. “Proud! Well, 
we have known some proud people down yonder, but we never knew 
one like Mrs. Temple. The heir is the same—Slingsby.” 

“He's awfully reserved,” said Tod. 

“And proud, too, with a pride rarely seen,” added Webster: “ and 
it will grow upon him as he gets older. Pride such as that is not to 
be coveted: but I think it helps to keep a young man straight. The 
rain’s over.” 

We exchanged the shed for the wet grass, soaking with the heavy 
shower, and went back: I thinking of what Webster had said, for it 
interested me. 

That Easter term, a fresh man had entered at Queen’s; one 
MacRae. A Scotchman ; as may be guessed by his name : and by his 
speech, too, if you had heard it, for it had the Scotch ring in it. He 
was a plain man in all senses of the word, but he was liked very well ; 
a hard reader, he, and steady as Old Time. I need not have brought 
in his name at all but for one peculiarity—he believed in second 
sight. Nay, more: he said he possessed it: possessed it him- 
self. 

When this belief of his first crept out, he was roasted finely ; but it 
made no impression upon him at all. He just went on in his civil, 
«quiet way, and cared no more for the ridicule than eels do for skinning. 
MacRae would look steadily at the fellows with his deep-set eyes, 
listening attentively, a half smile on his wide and projecting mouth ; 
and tell them at the first break that they were welcome to laugh at him 
as much as they liked, and at second sight also, for they did not 
understand it. Sothe roasting ceased by degrees : when mockery falls 
harmless, where’s the fun of it? 

One evening some few of us, including MacRae, were at the 
Temples’ rooms in Trinity, with Fred. Slingsby was off, star-gazing: he 
had one great hobby besides his pride, and that was astronomy. Some- 
body started a little quiet chaffing at Mac: but the only result that 
came of it was, his telling us some stories that would have made your 
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hair stand on end. Mac called them his experiences, and said they 
were solemn ones. 

One of the stories I particularly remember; and I'll give it here 
that you may judge of their nature. He said he was nearing his home 
in the Highlands one evening on foot after some days’ absence, and 
had got to within twenty yards of his door, when a funeral procession 
suddenly issued from it. He declared that at the moment he believed 
it to be a real funeral coming forth, the personages real personages; 
and he stood back against the fence in dismay, wondering who had 
died during his absence. It was only when he found the procession 
passed him without noise, their footsteps making no echo, that the 
truth flashed over him that it was a vision of Second Sight. He 
watched them wind by in the moonlight; the coffin and all the fol- 
lowers, his father and a crowd of his brothers being among them—for 
they numbered a baker’s dozen. He watched the procession glide, 
glide on, with the regularity of silent clock-work ; watched it until it 
was out of sight; and he said you might just have wrung the wet 
out of his hair. He went in, and found his father, mother, sister, and 
all the young fry of brothers—Mac was the eldest—at their supper of 
oatmeal porridge. Mac called it parritch: and he did not in the least 
mind giving these homely details: but the family had come into 
money since then. He said he looked round on them all, his heart 
failing him and inwardly wondering which of them it was that would 
have to go; but he held his peace as to what he had seen. It turned 
out to be the youngest of all : and in little more than a week’s time the 
same procession he had seen as a phantasm filed out of the house in 
reality, to bear him to his grave. 

We could have stood those tales decently : but what nobody liked 
was another thing—Mac deliberately avowed that he had occasionally 
foreseen the death of some particular person in whose company he 
might chance to be: it had happened to him three or four times. This 
was not at all a comfortable idea. Fancy! for anything we knew to 
the contrary, the foresight might come to him while he was talking to 
us. It might be one of us that he saw was doomed to go! You may 
laugh ; and I daresay are laughing : but it was not a thing that any of 
us relished. The singular part of it was, that Mac himself so im- 
plicitly believed it all. Thcre could be no mistake in that: any more 
than you could mistake the pain and earnestness in his voice when he 
said how miserable this gift of Second Sight made him, and how he 
had prayed to be delivered from it. 

That’s all I have to say in this paperabout MacRae. It was through 
him that I and Fred Temple got talking together as we did talk. Mac 
had just concluded another of his dreadful experiences, when Slingsby 
Temple came in with his night telescope, and we separated. Slingsby 

generally acted as a wet blanket on F'red’s visitors: and when they 
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had dispersed, he would go on at Fred for making himself common 
with undesirable gownsmen : meaning the gownsmen who had not the 
state and pride of the Temples. 

On the following afternoon, it chanced that I and Fred Temple 
met, and we turned off together for a stroll by the river. Naturally 
enough we began to speak of Mac’s tales of the previous night, and 
then passed on to talk of superstition generally : a subject that would 
never have entered our minds but for Mac. Fred had rather a habit of 
mocking at many things in a good-natured way ; and, of all topics in 
the world, I should have expected him to mock at this. But he did 
not: he was more silent than usual: and it was only when I found he 
was letting me have all the talk to myself, he just answering Yes or 
No, as might be, that I turned to look at him. 

“You don’t de/ieve in it, Temple !” 

For a minute or so he did not answer. He hada bit of the grow- 
ing clover between his lips, and his nice blue eyes looked straight out 
at the sky. 

“IT don’t believe all the things Mac treated us to,” returned he. 
“ They are not credible ; and how Mac himself can put the faith in 
them that he evidently does put, isincomprehensible. But I think more 
people are imbued with a spice of superstition than their friends would 
give them credit for. There are whole families who hold belief in 
some superstition or other ; a ghost, or what not.” 

“Of course. Just as some houses are said to be haunted. Re- 
member the tale about one of the Lords Lyttelton.” 

“Our family has a tale attaching to it,” he went on, twirling the 
clover about with his lips. 

“Yours has !—Oh I know,” I thoughtlessly added, as the recollection 
of what Webster had once said flashed up. ‘‘ The head of your family 
always dies young.” 

‘‘ That’s fact, Johnny: not superstition. Why it should be so, I 
don’t know, but for the past hundred years not one of the reigning 
Temples has lived to be much past thirty. The collateral branches, 
brothers and sisters, and that, live long enough : but not the possessor 
of Templemore.” 

“What did you mean, then ? ” 

“ Well, amidst the people that enrol a ghost in their family archives, 
we boast of one. When any of the Temples are going to die, the tale 
runs that they are called.” 

“ Called !” 

“Called by the head of the family, who has last departed. You 
are staring, Johnny,” he added with a half smile, biting the clover to 
bits : “you don’t understand, I suppose.” 

“Not quite.” 

“ Well, I'll make it plain. My father died several years ago: the 
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superstition, rife amid us is, that when any of us, his children, come to 
die, he will first of all appear to and beckon us.” 

“ But you don’t believe it, Temple !” 

“Perhaps, in a case such as this, no one absolutely believes or dis- 
believes,” he returned. ‘ Yousee, until the warning comes to our own 
individual selves, we can’t speak to it personally : no one, I believe, 
man or woman, gives another unlimited credit for seeing an appari- 
tion: and after it has come, you know, we don’t live to assert our 
belief in it.” 

Was he joking? I thought and said so. 

“No, I am not,” said Fred. ‘We Temples are all, so to say, brought 
up in the superstition, because we hear of it when we areyoung. You 
can’t shut people’s mouths, servants’ and dependents’ and neighbours’; 
and children always get hold of exactly what they ought not to.” 

“‘ Has the warning ever come in your time?” 

“Yes; twice. Said to have come, at least. A day or two before 
my father died he had been out shooting partridges. It was the 4th 
of September. Coming home at dusk with the head-keeper, they were 
passing through a coppice, talking of the birds, when my father sud- 
denly stopped, and put his hand upon the keeper’s arm. ‘ Who’s that, 
Patterson?’ said he. Patterson looked in the direction that his 
master’s eyes had taken, but could see nothing at all but the trees. 
‘Where, sir?’ he asked: ‘what is it?’ ‘There was no answer, and 
upon looking at his master he saw that his eyes had a wild stare in 
them and his face had turned ghastly. Patterson has said many a time 
since that he felt as queer as could be, and did not like to speak again, 
‘ He’s gone,’ said my father in another minute, loosing hold of the 
man’s arm: ‘ Patterson, that was my father standing there. He looked 
at me, and had his right arm lifted ; I thought he beckoned with it.’ 
Patterson, knowing of the superstition, felt worse at this: he says it 
came into his mind with the words. But he thought—and said—that 
some intruder might have been pushing himself into the coppice ; and 
he beat about a bit, but could see no one. Of course, he did not speak 
of the incident: he knew his place better than that: and the next 
morning the man thought his master seemed to have forgotten all about 
it, for he was in high spirits, full of some friends who were coming that 
day to stay at Templemore, and giving orders for a grand day’s shoot- 
ing for the following one. Patterson got all things in readiness, and 
the party, a large one, went out early. Before ten o’clock had struck, 
Johnny, my father was brought home with his death-wound.” 

“ How dreadful !” 

“T saw them bring him in. I was a little fellow of five, and I 
shall never forget the bustle and the grief. I shall never forget my 
mother’s cries. She was in weak health: the baby was not a month 
old. Johnny, if I ever want to be sobered I think of that day.” 
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“Was your father dead?” 

“No; but it was known that he could not live. Some one of them, 
in getting through a hedge, had let his gun go off and the charge 
entered my father’s body. He was quite sensible until he died; which 
was about twelve hours after he was shot; and he disclosed the fact of 
having seen, or thought he had seen, his father on the previous evening 
inthe coppice. Patterson spoke of it afterwards, and there was a good 
deal of talk about it in the neighbourhood.” 

It almost seemed to me that I could see that past day, its confusion, 
andits troubles. ‘Temple broke the silence. 

“Since then it has been said that my father has appeared to give 
this warning in his turn. My little sister—the one who was the baby 
when he died—had scarlet fever when she was about eight years old. 
You must know, Johnny, that just before my father’s death he had 
caused his portrait to be painted, life size. It was done by only a local 
artist, but the likeness was wonderful: it was himself on canvas. They 
painted him standing up, a roll of paper in his hand. Everybody 
agreed that it was a living likeness ; and many a friend, entering the 
drawing-room where it was hung, has started back with an unpleasant 
sensation, believing for the moment that they saw himself. Thus you 
will understand that we children grew up with a perfect knowledge of 
his person; and the child, Ella, knew him by sight as well as though she 
had known him in reality. Well, Ella had had scarlet fever, and was 
supposed to be getting well. One morning, however, upon my mother’s 
going to the room, the nurse reported that Miss Ella had had a good 
night, but that she thought she must have been dreaming, for she said 
she had seen her papa. Ella, who still seemed better, took up the 
words and said she did see papa. He had stood at the end of the 
room by the drawers where the night-light was, and he seemed to want 
her to go to him 

“Was she frightened when she saw this?” I struck in, interested in 
the tale. 

“Not in the least. I see what you are thinking of, Ludlow; but 
the superstition had never been allowed to reach the child’s ears. She 
evidently thought no more of having seen her papa, or fancied she 
saw him, than she would have thought had he been living. ‘They told 
her she had only dreamt it ; they told her, I believe, that the doctor 
called in the night, and was standing there—which was not true ; they 
told her all sorts of tales to take her thoughts off. All of no use: it 
was papa, and nobody else, she persisted, and she wished he’d come 
again and talk to her. Some unfavourable symptoms set in, and before 
the week had worn itself out, Ella was dead.” 

“Tt seems very odd, Temple.” 

“Well, it does,” he answered. “Down with us, the public call it 
the Temple Superstition. But you see now why it is hard to disbelieve; 
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and, being men of the world and of the enlightened nineteenth century, 
equally hard to believe. I have just related the exact facts without 
colouring; as you would have known them were you one of us. 
You'll not repeat this, Johnny.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Slingsby would go wild if it got about here. It is not exactly the 
thing one would like talked of in this place.” 

“‘ Does he believe in it?” 

“No. He says he does not. He is an exclusive-natured fellow, 
you know, and looks down upon ghosts and fancies as beneath the 
Temples.—And by Jove! here comes Slingsby! Is he after me, I 
wonder? Have you seen any papers to-day, Ludlow ! It’s thought the 
ministers must go out.” 


The weeks went on, one week after another ; and the term and its 
duties with them. I did not see so much of Fred Temple as at first. 
At leisure times he seemed to keep to himself: or, at least, not to be 
available for me. We were just as good friends as ever, only less 
together. 

Going in to the stationer’s, head foremost, one day, after some paper, 
I nearly upset an old lady in a brown bonnet, who was coming out of 
the shop. Begging her pardon, I drew aside to let her pass, when a 
voice behind called me by my name. 

“ Johnny Ludlow! Grandmamma, it’s Johnny Ludlow.” 

It was Mabel Smith. And but for Mabel, I think I should not have 
remembered the old lady : who was Mrs. Golding. 

“Very happy to meet you again, sir,” said the old lady, her face as 
amiable as ever. ‘I hoped to have had the pleasure of seeing you at 
my house; but I suppose you find it too far. I and Mabel have talked 
of you sometimes.” 

I made the best excuse I could—busy ; reading hard. In truth, I 
had forgotten all about the old lady and her invitation: and I supposed 
Mabel had left weeks ago. 

“ Are you here still, Mabel? Or have you come back again ?” 

“‘T have been here all the while,” said Mabel. ‘‘ The children at 
home took measles last April, and papa wrote word I had better not go: 
home. Every week, every week after Easter Term came in, grand- 
mamma and I looked for you, Mr. Ludlow: but younevercame. You 
don’t care to come?” 

“ But I do care, and I will come,” I answered, amid the pricks of 
conscience—for the old lady was a nice old lady; and I had been 
taught in my early years that it is next door to a sin to neglect the old 
or slight their wishes. “I'll be sure to come one of these days, 
Mabel.” 

Mabel gave me the address again, and I helped Mrs. Golding into 
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her fly, which had a restless horse, and Mabel after her; and they 
drove away. 

There was a change in Mabel Smith that struck me. She was hardly 
like the same. The sallow, sickly face had a tinge of bright colour, 
the keen dark eyes had a pleasant light in them, the thin shrill voice 
was softer than I had ever heard it. It wasa marvellous improvement. 
Deformed and undersized poor Mabel always would be; but her 
muslin dress was made with frillings and furbelows which rendered the 
defect less conspicuous; and her straw hat was a gay one, witha 
wreath of flowers round it. Mabel was coming out ! 

I walked over the next Saturday afternoon, and readily found the 
house at the end of about two miles and a half. It was a very pretty 
place : a small villa with a grass-plot and flower-beds before it, enclosed 
by iron palisades painted green, and a low green gate in the middle. 

I asked for Mrs. Golding. The maid-servant, a neat girl, shut me 
into a drawing-room, and said ‘she would tell her mistress. The furni- 
ture was bright and good, and the glass-doors opened to the back 
garden. Before the window was another grass-plot, with shrubs round 
it, and beyond lay fruit-trees and vegetables. I stood at the window, 
looking out. 

And you might just have knocked me down with a feather. Not 
often in my life had I been so surprised as then. Strolling about amid 
the trees beyond the lawn, with no eyes for anybody but themselves, 
were Mabel Smith and Fred Temple. 

I rubbed my eyes ; I pinched my arms: was I awake or dreaming ? 
Yes, it was Fred himself, his slender figure bending down to her, his 
fair, refined face bright as life’s morning. 

“ My mistress’s respects to you, sir, and she will be down in a few 
minutes to welcome you, and she is very glad you are come,” said the 
maid, entering, and who seemed to have caught some of the old- 
fashioned formality. ‘ My mistress has not been well to-day, and she 
went to lie down after her dinner. Would you please to take a seat, 
sir; or would you like to go in the garden and eat some fruit? The 
strawberries are ripe.” 

“Thank you, I will go into the garden. I think I see Mr. Frederick 
Temple there?” 

“Qh yes, sir, it’s Mr. Temple. He comes over to see his aunt.” 

His aunt! Surprise the second: and a huge surprise too. What 
was there in common between the high and mighty Temples of Tem- 
plemore, and this obscure old lady in the brown satin bonnet ? 

They did not see me till I was close upon them. Mabel’s face 
flushed to a bright rose colour, and for the time it lasted she looked 
almost beautiful. Fred turned as red as brick-dust. 

“ What, have you really come to see us, Mr. Ludlow !” cried Mabel. 


“I did not expect it.” 
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“T said I would, you know. Mrs. Golding is not well, I hear.” 

“Tt has been very warm, and the heat takes grandmamma’s strength 
away. ‘There she is!” 

Mrs. Golding, in a black silk gown and lace cap with lilac rib- 
bons, was standing at the window. I went to her at once. She wel- 
comed me very heartily; and after a bit I spoke of Fred’s being her 
nephew. 

‘Oh dear no, he is not my nephew,” she said with a smile. “ Weare 
but very distant relatives, though it pleases Mr. Temple to call me 
aunt. Some young men have pleasant ways with them, you know, 
sir; and I’m sure I like to hear him say it. His grandmother and I 
were first cousins in the old days, so the relationship is not much now. 
The Temples have never had any knowledge of me till one day this 
term the young gentleman came over and found me out. It was very 
pretty of him, I thought, Mr. Ludlow, and I begged him to come when- 
ever he could.” 

They were in view, Fred and Mabel, through an opening in the trees: 
Was it a case of Jove’ Nothing I ever saw looked so much like it. 
And yet, it was scarcely believable. Putting aside the disparities in 
their condition, there was that wonderful disparity between them- 
selves: Fred Temple with his beauty of face and form, his distinguished 
air and bearing, every look, every movement bespeaking the high-bred 
gentleman ; and poor Mabel with her thin, querulous face, and her 
mis-shapen figure! That she should fallin love with him, opportunity 
being given for it, was more than likely : but how could his fancy have 
been taken by her? It was just one of those things that are incompre- 
hensible ; that can never be understood in this world. 

“‘ The tea is ready, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Golding got up at the maid’s announcement, and _ took her 
stick. I gave her my arm: and the maid waited respectfully outside 
for us to pass into the other room. 

“‘Go and tell Miss Mabel, Hannah,” said the old lady. “I think 
she is in the garden with Mr. Temple. And give my respects to Mr. 
Temple and say I hope he will take a ¢'s" of tea with me.” 

The tea was laid on a white clothin tiie o.her room, with bread-and- 
butter, biscuits, and two glass dishes of strawberries. ‘‘ We take tea 
early,” said the old lady, as she sat down in her place. “I am always 
ready for it myself, and I know it is more convenient to Mr. Temple, 
who has to get back to Oxford.” 

Fred came in first : Mabel followed in a minute or two. She stood 
at the table, and began to wet the cups. The old lady told us she 
never made tea herself: when her granddaughter was not with her, 
Hannah had to do it. 

‘‘ You'd be better without that tippet, child. ‘Take it off.” 

“T like it on, thank you, grandmamma.” 
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Mabel went red as she said it. I thought I knew why, and why she 
wanted to keep the cape on. It was a frilled muslin cape the same as 
her dress, and it served in a measure to hide her deformity. 

Fred eat nothing, and hardly talked at all. I made up for him in 
the former department, for the bread-and-butter and strawberries were 
all delicious. ‘The old lady said she liked to see us enjoy ourselves ; 
and that her cook was an excellent hand at bread-making. 

“‘ You are getting tired of strawberries, I expect,” she said to Fred. 

“‘ No, aunt, I’m not: but I have a headache this afternoon.” 

“It is the heat,” she answered. ‘ You should bring an umbrella 
ever with you, my dear, when you come, to keep the sun off.” 

Which made us both laugh. Umbrellas had not come into fashion 
for men then, except in the rain. 

We went away together. Fred put his arm into mine in turning 
from the gate. ‘Field way, or road way, Johnny ?” 

‘Field way, I should say, if there is one.” 

“Oh, there is one. Itis the route I always take.” 

Upon the intimate terms we were, it was impossible to ignore the 
topic that lay uppermost in both our minds. Which of us spoke first 
I don’t remember, but we had soon plunged into it, hot and strong. 
It seemed that when Fred was at home at Easter, he chanced to tell 
his sister, as something laughable, of the queer old lady named Gold- 
ing, who had interrrupted a luncheon party. Mrs. Temple, sitting 
by, carelessly remarked that she had heard her mother speak of some 
obscure relative, a cousin, who had married a Mr. Golding. When 
Fred returned he was out for a walk one day, and in passing a house 
(her house as it turned out) saw the same old lady at the gate, looking 
up and down the road as though she expected company. On the 
spur of the moment Fred stopped ; he had plenty of impudence in 
a gentlemanly way, and inquired into her pedigree, never supposing, 
he said, that she was the person his mother had alluded to. The old 
lady, taking all the questions as put bona fide, answered them in the 
same spirit ; and Fred found that she really was the cousin. She in- 
vited him in, and ordered refreshments. From that day, Fred had 
been a frequent visitor: and there lay the secret of his diminished 
intercourse with me. 

“T like the old dame,” said Fred; “like her uncommonly. She is 
so genuine and yet so courteous, worth a hundred of the people of the 
present day.” 

“Well, I like her too, Fred. But I should never have supposed 
there was any relationship between her and the Temples. Your 
mother was the daughter of Lord a 

“You can’t judge of people’s relatives by themselves,” he interrupted 
before I could finish. “Take two members of the same family ; one 
goes up in life, the other goes down ; by the next generation, or so, 
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they and theirs will be wide apart in social standing: one in a peer's 
ermine perhaps, the other selling baked potatoes in the street. ‘That's 
an extreme illustration, Johnny; but it will serve to show the argu- 
ment. Female relatives especially get divided; marriage gives all the 
chances of it.” 

“‘ Has Slingsby recognized Mrs. Golding ?” 

‘“‘T should think not! When I told him I had been and found the 
old lady out, he thought I must be getting fit for a lunatic asylum,” 

**You have been up there a good deal.” 

‘* Well, it’s just a nice walk, out and in.” 

‘* Look here, Fred: it’s not the walk that takes you. I can’t under- 
stand it, though. I never was more astonished in my life than I’ve 
been this afternoon. First, at seeing you there, at all; next, at seeing 
what I thought I did see.” 

““What was that?” 

“You know.” 

“Well, I have nothing to reply to it,” he said, after a pause. “ Mind 
you hold you tongue abroad, Johnny.” 

‘* But it wouldn’t do, you know, Temple. Between Fred Temple of 
Templemore, grandson to a peer, and Mabel Smith, the wine mer- 
chant’s daughter, there’s a gulf that can’t be got over, Fred. You must 
know that it would never do.” 

He had a light cane in his hand, and began switching the tufts ot 
grass on that side the path-way ; but he did not answer. 

‘“‘Even if that gulf could be bridged over, Fred, there’s another.” 

“ Another? ” 

“ Why yes.” 

‘“‘What is it?” He seemed to be asking the questions mechani- 
cally, his mind far away. 

‘“‘ Herself. I don’t like to speak of her in this way, Fred, but truth’s 
truth. A poor, afflicted girl, like that, is not—is not suitable for a man 
to make a wife of.” : 

“T say, how you go dating onwards !” he cried, with a brief laugh 
that had more of vexation in it than merriment. “ It will be years 
before I shall think of marrying. As to Mabel, she’s not likely to 
think of it at all, And she’s not much better than a child.” 

“Do you wish her harm, Fred ? ” 

“Wish her harm! What are you talking of? I would rather shield 
her from it.” 

“Yes, But don’t you see that the very fact of your going there 
brings it upon her. She is in love with you already: and what can 
come of it?” 

He was switching the grass perpetually, a frightfully perplexed look 
on his face. I saw plainly that he had gone over all this in his own 
mind; but had not the resolution to break through the trammels. 
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For he, that handsome, courtly fellow, zed the deformed gir'. Make 
the best and the worst of the incongruity, 7¢ was so. Some things in 
this world are utterly unaccountable, and that was one. 

* An end must come to it, Temple. It mzs/, you know.” 

* But it need not come yet. Where’s the harm ?” 

“ But look at what it will be for her when it does. The farther it is 
y rolonged, the more cruel it will be.” 

An expression of pain sat on his, at all times, sensitive lips. He 
looked straight forward at the sky in the horizon. 

“T see your argument, Ludlow. Of course I—I know all this.” 

“Well, I’ll say no more, Fred ; I don’t want to preach ; and you are 
older than Iam. When I saw how it was this afternoon, I could not 
help pitying Mabel, that’s all. She is the last girl a generous man 
would like to bring pain upon: she is not like other girls.” 

“T never thought of it quite in this light,” he said gently, after a. 
while. “ You are right, though, Johnny.” 


“Do you mean to pass me, Johnny Ludlow?” 

I should have passed her, for I was going along with Budd of Skim- 
mery, and had my head turned to him. Some one had caught hold of 
my gown. It was Mabel Smith. She was in High Street, walking to- 
wards home, an old maid-servant with a basket behind her. 

This was about a week—ten days perhaps—after the time I had 
been over there; and the term was now drawing near to its ending.. 
Of Fred Temple I had seen but little since, and we had not exchanged 
one private word. His mother and sister had come to Oxford, and I 
concluded he was occupied with them. 

“T thought you told me you never walked in the town, Mabel,” I 
said, as Budd strolled onwards. The old servant turned to feast her 
eyes at a shop-window. 

“T scarcely ever do,” she answered. ‘ Grandmamma does not let 
me. But I had to come in to-day to the dressmaker’s to have a cape 
tried on. You have never been over again !” she added, in a strangely 
mournful voice, that had a sound of reproach in it. 

Again there seemed to me to be a change in Mabel. Her eyes 
were bright with excitement, her cheeks wore an unnatural flush : 
and her thin fingers, that looked not unlike birds’ claws in their 
grey gloves, twitched as she held her parasol. 

“There’s plenty of time yet, Mabel. I have been busy this week.” 


‘“‘Where’s Mr. Temple?” she abruptly asked. “Is Ae too busy to 
come ?” 


‘‘T daresay he is busy. Have you not seen him lately ?” 

“Never since the evening you came over and went away with him,” 
she replied, her shining eyes looking straight at me now. ‘What did 
you do to him, Johnny Ludlow ?” 
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“ Nothing—” I was beginning : and then I felt my own face flush ; 
for I remembered what I had said to Fred. Was he staying away 
in consequence of “iat? It was hardly likely. Mabel fidgetted in- 
cessantly with the parasol. 

“*Mrs. and Miss Temple are at Oxford ; Fred is occupied with them,” 
I went on. ‘I have hardly seen him since that morning myself.” 

“Mrs. and Miss Temple are here!” repeated Mabel. “Do you 
mean his mother. She is the Honourable Mrs. Temple, is she not?” 

Yes.’ 

Mabel’s face fell. ‘‘I see now,” she said, speaking more to herself 
than to me, “they are keeping him away from us. Perhaps they’ll 
never let him come again! We are not good enough for them.” 

*‘T don’t know anything about it, Mabel. Fred is reading hard, I’m 
sure.” 

Mabel stood very still, thinking inwardly, and then, with a catching 
of the breath, a kind of sobbing sigh, she put out her hand. 

“ You will come over just once, won’t you, Johnny Ludlow, before 
you go away? It is very dull there, I and grandmamma always alone.” 

“‘ Yes I will; If I’ve no time for it, I'll make time. Good-bye till 
then, Mabel.” 

That same night I met Fred Temple. He was skimming along towards 
his rooms, with an armful of books, and stopped when he saw me. 

“Where have you been burying yourself, lately, Fred? You've been 
, as scarce as sunshine in November.” 

“ Been rejoicing my tutor’s heart—going steadily in for lectures and 
all that,” he returned. ‘‘The mother’s here, too.” 

“Those are just the pleas I set up for you to-day, Fred.” 

“Set up pleas for me?” 

“‘T met Mabel Smith in the High. She seemed to think you had 
finally deserted them, and asked what had become of you.” 

We were pacing slowly onwards together towards his college. It 
was one of the loveliest nights ever seen, the moon as bright as day. 
In changing his position Fred let one of the books fall. I picked it 
up, and carried it for him. 

‘“‘T have not been over there, Johnny, since the time you know of,” 
he continued, speaking in a low tone. 

“ Mabel said so.” 

‘“‘T thought it over that night in bed, Ludlow: what you had said, 
and what my own common sense showed me. I had driven the 
thoughts away before—would not think them, if you can understand 
that. But I took shame to myself that night for a coward; and I 
strove to put the present and the future before me, undisguised.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, I saw how wrong and heedless I had been; wicked, if 
you like. I saw that nothing cow/d come of it but pain to Mabel. I 
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did care for her, Johnny ; I care for her as I believe I shall never care 
for any other girl in the world; but I knew that the gulfs you spoke 
of could not be bridged over. The one relating to herself especially 
could never be spanned ; for a man must not, in justice to his possible 
children, make such as her the mother of them. I daresay,” he 
rather suddenly broke off, “‘ you have heard the reproach of ultra pride 
cast on my mother.” 

“Something of that.” 

“Tt’s a true charge I believe. But with all her pride, Johnny, she 
has been one of the best of mothers to us: and she has done her 
utmost to train us to know what’s right and to practise it. ‘Do your 
duty as before heaven,’ she would say to us when we were little shavers ; 
“be true to yourselves and to your better conscience, no matter at what 
cost of pain.’ And so—I went over all these things in my mind, and 
I resolved, be the cost what it might, to break through the—the 
intimacy.” 

“Tt is a cost, I see, to you.” 

“Yes, it is a cost,” he quietly answered, changing his books from 
one arm to the other. “I deserve it, you know: I should not have 
been so careless. In future I hope I shall be less selfish.” 

“ Selfish !” 

“The word’s right, Ludlow. Nobody but myself knows, or ever 
will know, what my visits there were to me—the intense happiness 
they brought. I had not the courage to abstain from them, though 
the still small voice within warned me that I ought to. All I hope 
is that she is not going in for too much pain—for regret.” 

It struck me she was; but I did not say it. I only said that I 
thought he had broken it off too abruptly. 

“Tt is hardly good manners, Temple, to have been there so much ; 
and then, without explanation or warning, to drop it altogether. It’s 
not behaving well to the old lady.” 

“ But you don’t suppose I’d be guilty of that, do you, Johnny? I 
intend to call once, perhaps twice, before Term’s up, and I shall tell 
them that, what with reading and what with my mother being here, I 
have not been able to come before. I might have allowed less time to 
elapse before making the call, you will say: but the truth is, I have 
put it off from day to day, hardly feeling sure of myself.” 

“You mean sure of your resolution when you see Mabel ? I cannot 
imagine, Fred, how it was possible for you to get up a liking for her.” 

“One does not get up these things, Johnny ; they come of them- 
selves,” he quaintly said. ‘I think the first element in the affair was 
pity. I looked upon her quite as a child: and the first day I was 
there she stood before me, letting me hold her hands, and glanced up in 
my face with her sad eyes, telling me some of the troubles of her life. 
Those eyes haunted me till I saw her again.—By the way,” he added, 
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again turning abruptly to another topic, “I want you to come with 
me, the first opportunity we have, and be introduced to my mother.” 

[ said I would go with pleasure whenever he liked: and we walked 
on in silence, Fred’s eyes fixed on the lovely sky. 

“A curious fancy comes over me sometimes on such nights as 
these, Johnny. ‘That the sky there will hereafter be the dome ot 
heaven : one cannot imagine any canopy more beautiful.” 

He spoke in a dreamy tone. I had never seen Temple in so solemn 
a mood as he was that night; I had n-ver heard him speak so 
seriously as he had been just speaking. It was more like a parson 
than Fred Temple. Close at his quarters we parted, shaking hands and 
turning our different ways. 

I might have been running a minute and a half when I discovered 
that I had come off with his book. So I went back, and clattered up 
the stairs to the Temples’ rooms, gave a hasty knock and entered. 

The lamp was on the table, and Slingsby Temple sat by it, two of 
his astronomical maps spread out before him on the green baize. He 
was not looking at them : he was staring angrily at Fred and blowing 
him up. Fred stood on this side, his face as white as chalk. They 
had not heard me; they did not see me—at least as it seemed—for 
Slingsby kept raging on, telling Fred he had been drinking. 

“Don’t put yourself out, Slingsby,” cried Fred—and his voice 
seemed to have got a change. ‘It was my father stood there ; or his 
exact image ; but there’s no need for you to go on like this.” 

“‘What’s the matter, Fred?” I asked, going forward. ‘‘ Look here: 
I forgot to give you the book I was carrying. What’s been up?” 

They turned to me, Fred with a kind of start; and he told me what 
it was. Upon entering the college, the lamp fell upon some one 
standing at the corner of the stairs. Fred looked to see who it might 
be, and saw his father. But for being agitated, hardly himself, I don’t 
believe he would have repeated it to me: at any rate, before Slingsby. 

“Tt was certainly the face and figure of my father,” he said. ‘“ He 
stood in this way ”—lifting and curving his right arm inwards. “I 
thought the arm moved. At first I felt no fear, only very much sur- 
prised. It was but for amoment I saw it; the next it was gone.” 

“‘If you have been drinking, Fred, it is very disgraceful,” struck in 
Slingsby, in his cold way. ‘*I don’t know what else can account for 
it. No? Nonsense! You must have been, to fancy so absurd a 
thing as that. It was only one of the gownsmen. Or perhapsa man 
from the buttery with a tray.” 

“Tf it was either, he took the form of our dead father, Slingsby, 
and vanished afterwards into space. I saw him and looked at him as 
plainly as I am now looking at you.” ° 

“Have you been with MacRae?” demanded Slingsby. 

“T have not seen MacRae for days. I had been slowly walking 
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in with these books, talking with Ludlow. Never minI: let it 
drop.” 

“Did you see any one about as you were coming up?” cried 
Slingsby to me. 

“Not asoul. It wasall still and quiet. Well, good night. I dare- 
say it was somebody or another who had stuck himself there.” 

“Of course it was,” said Slingsby, in his haughtiest manner. ‘“ And 
pray don't talk of this outside, Ludlow,” he added. “I should be 
ashamed to hear of it again; and I think my brother would be.” 

Fred came out with me: shaking hands in silence, as he looked up 
and down the stairs. 

“Tt must have been fancy, Fred. That is, some fellow who bore a 
likeness, you know.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said he,in a careless tone as he went in again. ‘* Good 
aight, Ludlow.” 


On the day but one after this, I was leaning over Mrs. Golding’s 
gate with Mabel. It was a Saint’s day, and a day I shall never forget ; 
and having leisure I went over early in the afternoon. Mrs. Golding 
was in herroom. Mabel and J, strolling in the garden, came to an 
anchor at the low front gate. 

“T think grandmamma can’t be well,” said Mabel. ‘“ Nearly every 
day now she has to go and lie down after dinner.” 

“Ttis hot, you know, Mabel.” 

“That’s what the servants say—and grandmammza is old. How old 
should you think her, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

“Seventy.” 

“She is seventy-five. Have you seen anything of Mr. Temple?” 
she went on, with some of her old abruptness. 

“*T saw him the day I met you in High S:reet: and yesterday also 
forafew minutes. He told me he was thinking of coming here ; but 
he has been very busy.” 

She had her thin fingers up to her face, partially hiding it from me. 
Presently she put her other hand aside and plucked a small crimson 
rose from the tree that grew there. 

“Which do you like best, Johnny Ludlow: lilies or roses ? Here 
come some horsemen,” she continued, giving no time for an answer. 

Three or four of them were riding up from the direction of the 
town. It did not matter much to me who they were, and I’m sure I 
did not think of Fred Temple: but Mabel’s cheeks suddenly took the 
hue of the crimson rose, and that told me he made one. Yes; there 
he came, riding on, his bright hair glistening in the sunlight. 

Slingsby Temple, Bill Whitney, anda fellow I did not know much 
of were the others. Whitney nodded to me as they passed. Fred 
turned aside and rode up to the gate. 
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“* Are you well, Mabel?” he softly asked, bendingto shake hands 
with her. ‘How is Mrs. Golding?” 

“‘Grandmamma is poorly,” said Mabel. “ I am—very well.” 

** T feel quite ashamed not to have been up for so long, will you tell 
her,” went on Fred, who had a fine glow on his face as if the wind had 

_ caught it. “TI will call in a day or two.” 

“You have been—more busy than usual?” replied Mabel, her 
voice rather jerky. 

‘Yes ; there’s always plenty to do for the reading men as the term 
draws onwards,” he remarked. “I am going for a good long ride to 
blow off some of the cobwebs that too much work gives the brain. 
What a nice rose, Mabel ?” 

Mabel shyly held the crimson rose up to him. ‘I can pick another 
for myself if you would like this,” she said ; ‘‘it is very sweet.” And 
perhaps without downright rudeness Fred could not well refuse the 
rose: but he hesitated for an instant. 

“Thank you : yes, these roses are very sweet,” he said, as he took it 
from her, smelt it, and began placing it in his button-hole. 

Nodding to me, and saying adieu to Mabel, he backed his horse, and 
turned him in the direction the rest had gone. At that moment, a low, 
Open cart came tearing round the bend of the road, with a sweep and 
a bag of soot in it, the horse one of those wretched animals one 
hardly likes to look at. Poor and bony though he was, he seemed to 
have run away, and the man was standing up and lashing him for it. 

Whether the animal or the cart touched Temple’s horse, or whether 
the object they presented and the clatter they made only startled the 
animal, I know not. I never have known to this day. Fred’s horse 
reared and bounded forward : and Fred, the next moment, was lying on 
the ground, and the steed flying madly onwards. He had been sitting 
carelessly : and it might be that one hand was still occupied with the 
rose and the button-hole. I can’t tell; I did not see: I was looking 
at that wretched cart. 

Fred’s horse was nowhere: he had dashed round the bend of the road 
close by, and was lost to sight. The sweep and the cart had dashed 
on the other way and must be nearing Oxford. Mabel gave a low, 
shuddering cry, and I hastened out. It all passed ina moment of time. 

In another minute, as it seemed, the horsemen were back again: the 
riderless steed, catching them up, had aroused their fears. Temple was 
lying perfectly still, face upwards, his golden hair mingling with the dust. 

““We must get him in somewhere,” cried Slingsby, looking at the 
house. ‘Who lives there?” 

“Mabel,” I said, going back to the gate where she stood trembling, 
“run and tell Mrs. Golding what has happened ; ask permission for him 
to be brought in.” 

Whitney galloped to the town for medical assistance, and the rest 
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of us carried Fred indoors. The old lady came out in her lace 
cap, lifting her hands in sad concern. She was most hospitable; the 
two servants ran about asking what they could do. A mattress was put 
upon a low table, and he was laid upon it. 

The first to enter the house after that was Williams of Trinity, rather 
a chum of Slingsby ‘Temple’s, for he went in also for astronomy. Whit- 
ney had met him, and called out what was amiss as he passed at a hard 
gallop. Fred lay without motion; he just breathed, and by that we 
knew he was alive. Williams was more affected than you would have 
thought, as he stood by and looked at him. 

“The last time I saw him was last night in chapel,” he said, in a low 
tone, catching up his breath. ‘ We sattogether. I was wondering to 
myself whether there could be another face in the world to match with 
his. He always looked well in his surplice. It was a surplice night 
you know.” 

Someone asked for water, a big bowlful, to sprinkle his face with, and 
I went to get it. Mabel was sitting on the lower step of the stairs. 
Her face seemed to have become pinched again just as it used to be; 
her voice was acute in spite of its low whisper. 

“Ts he much hurt, Johnny Ludlow?” 

“T don’t know. The doctors have not come. He lies unconscious 
just as you saw him at first.” 

“T wish I might goin! Why can’t 1? Grandmamma saw me at 
the door, and told me to go away.” 

I had nothing to say to that and went on to the kitchen for the water, 

“Perhaps he has only fainted !” cried she, watching me back. 

“Perhaps so.” 

The doctors came, and Mrs. and Miss Temple came. One of the 
Deans came. ‘The house was like a mournful fair. The injury lay in 
the head, and the surgeons’ looked grave. Mrs. Temple was very much 
like Slingsby. Whether she understood who Mrs. Golding was, I don’t 
know: she seemed to pay her great respect on account of her years, and 
thanked her warmly for what was being done. 

“Don’t you speak of that ma’am,” said the old lady. “I’m sure if 
he had been the greatest stranger to us, I hope he would have been 
welcome to a shelter here—happening at my gate, and all. You 
See, ma’am, we had got to like the young man: he was often here.” 

“Often here!” repeated Mrs. Temple, her tone as coldly surprised 
as Slingsby’s could have been. 

“Ves, ma’am, often. It was a walk for him, you see, out and in, 
just a nice distance: and he would sit down and drink a dish o’ tea 
with me, or eat away at my beds of strawberries as sociable as you like. 
Just lately I’ve not seen so much of him; he was engaged, I presume. 
I trust in heaven the doctors may be able to bring him round.” 

“You seem to have been very kind and hospitable to him, and I 
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thank you,” said .Mrs. Temple, seeing nothing but “the walk” in the 
motive that must have taken Fred thither. She had looked at Mabel 
in the passage and passed her with a glance of pity : how could any 
possible ideas associate /ex with her bright and well-born and hand- 
some son? 

It is of no use to linger over the day ; as good let the end be known 
sooner as later. Frederick Temple died at dusk, and he never rallied 
at all. Slingsby was cut up to an emotion man rarely shows ; those 
cold, exclusive natures sometimes are at a blow like this. He hushed 
it up; but the grief was there. 

And Mabel? She did not cry, she did not speak. Her face seemed 
shrivelled up to its old ugliness ; her eyes were dim, and she was just 
as still as death. Knowing what I knew, and what no one else now 
knew in the wide world, I read plainly enough that the gleam of 
sunshine, falling so briefly across her lonely life, had set for ever. 

“You remember what happened the night before last,” I said to 
Slingsby Temple below my breath. ‘ That seems very strange zow.” 

Slingsby did not answer. 

“Some people would say it was his warning.” 

“It was nothing but fancy,” spoke Slingsby then. “ He admitted 
to me the next morning that it might have been.” 

**We'l, I don’t know. He x 

“*The less said about it the better,” curtly interrupted Slingsby. 
“Mind that, Ludlow. It would be very painful to me to hear ridicule 

»cist on my brother. A Scout was standing there about that time, as I 
chanced to hear incidentally : it must have been him Fred saw.” 





Of course it might have been: cr it migat not. Who could tell? 
Some people say the moon’s made of green cheese, others say it isn’t. 
Being so far off, down here, we are unable to decide. 

One thing only seemed certain. That Frederick Temple, who had 
seemed to have a bright career before him, who promised to be one of 

“the world’s good and great and noble men, had gone to join his father 
on the everlasting shores. 


Jounny LupLow. 
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ONCE. 





ONCE! Who may tell the weight of vain regret, 
The bitter mockery, the midnight gloom, : 
Which breathes in that relentless syllable 
That word of doom? 


Or, who may picture half the loveliness 
It conjures up in memory’s moonlit plain ; 
Who echo back the music that it wakes 
To voice again? 


Once fresh emotions flooded all my life ; 
Each day more full the current and more free : 
Now sluggish!) the waters roll along 
lo meet the sea. 


Once outward nature seemed too beautiful, 
Fev’ring my spirit with its potent charin : 
The world smiles on, but now my soul is hushed 
To stagnant calm. 


Once loves and joys were as the elements 
Which form te atmosphere we breathe, or die ; 
Fach breath a pure exhilarating draught 
Of ecstasy. 


Now, though my days are free from grief or pain ; 
Though hate is still to me athing unknown ; 
Yet the sweet influences of joy and love 
Have falsely flown. 


And I look back with wistful, aching eyes 
To that fair Once, which ever shall remain 
4Green in remembrance—greener for the tears 
Which fall like rain 


Straight from a heart where clouds of autumn meet 
In one dull leaden shroud, winose shadow, cast 
Over the present, only makes more bright 
The sunny past. 


Yet was that past all sunny? Surely no. 
Dark, cheerless days, and many a biting wind ; 
Rough storms of passion, aye, and blasted hopes, 
I call to mind. 


Only the gloom is gone ; the light remains : 
And through the deepest gloom was felt the life 
Of Spring and Spring’s glad promise. Who then recked 
An hour of strife ; 


A passing shade upon the April sun ; 
One blighted blossom where a thousand blew ? 
We pardon one false friend, if all the rest 
Keep kind and true. 


But are they kind and true? In that dear Once 
They seemed so; let us dream it even now, 
While the rose-wreath of tender memory 
We place upon her brow. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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ELISE. 

SECLUDED little village was that of Leahold, and situated in 
A one of our most secluded country districts : a primitive village, 
such as those that railways and telegraph stations are rapidly sweeping 
from the face of the earth. 

Strolling out of Leahold amid the clusters of farms into the country, 
along a shady road, you came upon Leahold Hall; a commodious but 
unpretentious dwelling-place, most secluded of all, for it nestled amid 
its towering trees and shrubs, as if it did not want to be seen by the 
world. It had been a thorn in the sides of the village residents for 
fifteen years now, this isolated dwelling, inasmuch as that, with all their 
curiosity, they could not get to know anything of the family inhabiting 
it. A gentleman had come one day to Leahold, went over the place with 
the agent, and purchased it. His name was Radnor. Later, he took 
possession with his sister, Mrs. Courtney, a silent, haughty dame, much 
like himself, his daughter, then a toddling wee child, and some respect- 
able old servants, who seemed as reserved and silent as their master 
and mistress. More than that, Leahold could not get to know. They 
heard of the improvements and decorations made in the rooms, which 
workmen from a distance came to execute; they saw the fine grand- 
piano brought, the parcels of books delivered once a month at least; - 
they watched the close carriage drive out with its inmates daily ; and 
that was all. They seemed to have no friends : two or three people 
who had ventured to call upon them were received courteously, but 
their visit was not returned. ‘Twice every year, the gentleman rode 
away on horseback to the county town: a long distance. There he 
left his horse at the livery stables, took the train, and went steaming 
away somewhere. At amonth’s end he would come back again, pay 
for the keep of his horse, mount him, and set off on his ride home. 
Naturally all this was exasperating to a lively public curiosity: but at 
the end of fifteen years the public had become none the wiser. 

The child, Elise, was the care and joy of the household. The ser- 
vants adored her ; her father and her widowed, childless aunt trained 
and taught her. An accomplished scholar himself, speaking French 
and German and other languages as a native, Mr. Radnor sought to 
make his child as good a scholar as he was. Mrs. Courtney, a thorough 
musician, trained the little fingers over the ivory keys and taught the 
young sweet voice its modulations: while old Karl, the only indoor 
man-servant, a German, had the little lady in the saddle as soon as she 
could sit erect. Altogether, she grew up as carefully trained and 
accomplished a young lady as the world ever saw. But that same 
world was to her a far-away place, of whose kingdoms and republics she, 
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read in history—whose loves and hates were subjects for the poet’s pen, 
but of which she never thought to know aught save from hearsay— 
whose temptations, trials, daily struggles, toils, pleasures and pains, 
were unmeaning words on her ears. Far more unsophisticated than 
many a child of ten years, was Elise Radnor in her early womanhood. 

It was her eighteenth birthday. She sat in the simple room called 
her own, reading from a book that had been her morning’s present, 
: a beautifully bound Goethe. It was her father’s gift ; her aunt’s was a 
dressing-case inlaid with silver. Elise was far better-looking than she 
had herself any idea of. Her figure was slender and graceful, her 
face, refined by inborn courtesy, gentleness, and intellect, was one of 
rare sweetness, its eyes expressing genius, the soft brown hair shading 
it like a halo. <A child’s face yet, but promising to be one simply 
perfect in its maturity. 

_ She was thus sitting, poring rapidly over the quaint German 
characters that she loved so well, when a summons came for her from 
the library : and she went at once. 

They were waiting to receive her, her father and aunt, that gentle- 
man and lady now growing into years; tall and stately both, and 
very much like each other—not in the least like Elise. Of the blonde 
type, their snowy locks, blue eyes, and gentle faces, carrying the pain 
of buried sorrows, were strikingly unlike the brilliant girl, whose youth 
contrasted with their memory-haunted age. Something solemn in 
their aspect struck Elise, and her usual buoyant step was stayed. She 
saw with a kind of dread that some explanation was going to be 
entered on. 

An explanation that thrilled every vein within her. Seated between 
her father and aunt, they told her that it was judged by them time, now 
she was eighteen, to speak to her of her mother, of whom she had never 
heard. Elise had supposed her dead. , 

It was a sad story. Mr. Radnor was nearly a middle- aged man 
when he had wedded his wife, a girl young and lovely as Elise. He 
was in extensive business as a merchant, and very wealthy, having a 
house at home and a house in India. ~ The young wife did not love 
him: she had loved a cousin who was poor; and tlie marriage was 
forced upon her by her parents. But of that Mr. Radnor had known 
nathing. ‘The death of his partner in India had caused Mr. Radnor 
to undertake a voyage there soon after the birth of Elise. ‘The vessel 
was wrecked, and all souls were supposed to have perished. 

Alas ! ‘it was somewhat the same story that has since been given to 
the world by the poet Tennyson, in the poem of “Enoch Arden.” 
Mr. Radnor and a few more of the passengers escaped on a raft to an 
uninhabited island. Months elapsed before they were rescued from it ; 
and more months yet before they were landed in China, to which 
¢ountry the rescuing ship was bound, and before Mr. Radnor could 
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communicate with home. Some subtle instinct of ill, of dread, lay 
upon him ; and he returned home without the delay of a day, neglect- 
ing his business in India, neglecting all. When he reached home and 
stood before his wife, he found she had been for four months the wife 
of her cousin. The shock was greater than she could bear. It acted 
upon a mind never very well balanced ; an attack of brain fever came 
on, and it left her hopelessly insane. 

Mr. Radnor gave up business and buried himself at Leahold. His 
visits twice a year had been to the asylum that contained his poor 
raving wife. ‘lhe cousin was dead. 

“* My darling,” he said to Elise, “‘ I would have spared you all these 
details, but that you would inevitably learn them when you go out 
into the world, and you cannot be kept in this secluded spot for ever. 
Circumstances have hurried the explanation. The poor blighted life 
is drawing to a close; and as your mother’s strength fails her reason 
is returning. I have had a letter from the resident doctor this morn- 
ing: he says that a few days must see the ending, and her one haunt- 
ing desire, her sole cry is that she may see you, her child. We must 
go to her, Elise.” 

“Yes, papa, we must go to her,” was the echoing answer. But it 
came in a dull, dry, hard voice, as if the strange story were pressing 
too heavily on the heart and brain. Another moment and the unhappy 
girl had burst into a storm of hysterical, irrepressible tears. 

They started on their journey. No need to tell of the painful 
interview with the poor woman, then dying. Elise saw her own face 
reflected in the one, worn and wasted by disease, lying on its snowy 
pillow. 

They waited for the funeral, taking up their abode in a neighbouring 
hotel ; and on the following day prepared to return to Leahold. No 
one knew what this had been to Elise, or how passionately she felt the 
early wrong, unconscious though it had been, dealt out to her father 
by his wife. The unthinking love of her childhood was increased a 
hundred-fold. It was er mother who had crushed his noble heart: 
and she resolved that all the devotion of her life should be given to 
atone for it. 

All being ready for their departure, they were in the hall of the 
hotel, waiting while the luggage was placed on the carriage that would 
<onvey them to the station, when, to the extreme surprise of Elise, she 
saw her father, for the first time in her recollection, greet a friend. A 
gentleman had entered, and two names were called out upon impulse. 

“ Godfrey Huntingdon! ” 

“Thomas Radnor !” 

Elise looked up to see a face as old as her father’s, lighted by the 
warm sun of a glad recognition. 

“Dear old fellow, how are you?” came like a boy’s tones the affec- 
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tionate greeting. ‘‘ We are fated to meet on the wing, Radnor. I have 
just returned home, and lo! I meet you. Last time it was in Paris— 
how many years ago ?—after your compulsory tripto China. How is 
Mrs. Radnor and the wonderful baby ? ” 

‘T have recently lost my wife,” was the quiet answer, “but,” and a 
sweet smile hovered round the father’s lips, *‘the wonderful baby is 
here. Elise, this is my dear old friend, Colonel Huntingdon ; my only 
child, Godfrey.” 

Elise raised her crape veil, to meet the kindly look of eyes blue as 
her own father’s, and full of loving interest. 

“Where are you bound now ?” was the next query of the old soldie:. 

“Home to Leahold. My place in the country. You will come with 
us, Godfrey. It is very quiet and dull; but Caroline is there, and we 
will try and make it pleasant to you. Poor Caroline has been a widow 
as——” as long as I have, he was about to say, but cut short the words. 

“T should like it of all things! But Leon is with me.” 

“Leon!” 

“My brother’s only son. You remember what Charley was, Radnor ? 
Well, this boy’s the same. A genius like his father, dreamy, impulsive, 
full of talent and fire, and with as much common sense as would rattle 
in a mustard seed. I have had to take to him: he'd do no good in 
the world without me. Sings a little, paints a little, writes well in a 
certain style, and will some day inherit my modest income. He is with 
me here.” 

* And will come with us, of course,” said Mr. Radnor. “ He shall 
have no complaint to make of his welcome.” 

“The carriage is ready, sir,” interposed a waiter. “ ‘There’s not too 
much time to get to the station.” 

“Never mind; we'll take the next train,” replied Mr. Radnor, un- 
conscious that in that one sentence he sealed his own death-warrant. 

They went back to their sitting-room, and Leon Huntingdon joined 
them. The two old men were soon deep in the discussion of bygone 
memories, leaving the young people to look at each other. 

Leon Huntingdon was one of those remarkably good-looking men 
rarely seen. A tall and gentlemanly figure, with a classically beautiful 
face and attractive manners left nothing to be desired outwardly. But 
he was a selfish, vain man, not, indeed, possessing active vices, but very 
fond of his own gratification and his self-importance. With talents. of 
a high order, he had suffered them to lie dormant, and was drifting 
down life’s current, a useless member of society. Colonel Huntingdon 
saw no fault in him: and Leon depended upon inheriting his uncle’s 
small fortune, and left the future to take care of itself. He was about 
five-and-twenty now, and might already have made a name in the world 
had he chosen to do it. But he had amused himself instead, living an 
idle life, travelling over Europe and to the East. Just now he had 
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come back from an expedition to the Nile. With a poet’s love of the 
beautiful, he lacked the poet’s stimulus to write ; with an artist’s eye 

. . . - . ’ 
he wanted the artist’s perseverance; with the soul of a musician, he 
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was content to skim over the practice of the musician’s art. And this 
man was studying Elise with a lazy appreciation of her beauty, pale 
and sad as the young face now looked. Mr. Leon Huntingdon was 
not quite heart-whole. The silvery laugh of a gay coquette, a pretty, 
fascinating girl, who had made one of the party on this Nile expedi- 
tion, yet rang in his ear; a blonde face with merry blue eyes and float- 
ing curls of palest gold, even now flitted between himself and Elise, 
and his memory whispered of honeyed words, of hand-pressures, of 
eyes melting under his gaze, during these past weeks only now gone 
by. The girl’s name was Lewis. But there was a present pleasure in 
the sight of the delicate, beautiful face before him, and he was not a 
man to let a past mara present. So, gradually the distance between 
him and Elise narrowed, and soon he was leaning near her chair, his 
arm resting on the mantel-piece: and she was listening, spell-bound, 
to his vivid description of the Nile. He talked well, with the poet's 
power of weaving his thoughts into words, the artist’s eye to select the 
beauties of description, and the experience of a man of the world to 
avoid tedious lengthiness. An egotist and Sybarite in feeling, he yet 
possessed the art of keeping the personal pronoun in the background 
of personal narrative. 

To Elise the three hours before the carriage came round again was 
one dream of delight. Even the break made by luncheon was rendered 
pleasant by his attentions at table, and by her father’s brightened face. 

It was afternoon when the train started, and the first few hours ot 
the journey were passed in delightful converse. The party had the 
carriage to themselves : and compared with what Elise had during the 
past week gone through, this was indeed a change. Years later, had 
you asked Elise of that day, she would have said that it seemed like 
Paradise, and that she had been suddenly hurled from it into some 
dreadful Hades: from peaceful whispers, into demons’ cries. With 
Leon’s voice yet in her ears, she was stunned by a crashing noise—by 
shrieks, groans, and the falling of heavy weights; from Leon’s face, 
her eyes were turned to the horrible, indescribable confusion of a rail- 
way collision. She escaped; as did the colonel and his nephew ; but 
her father ! 

Porters carried him to the nearest hotel, and for nearly a month he 
lingered on there, and then death supervened. 

That month ! who can describe those days of suspense and agony ? 
Mrs. Courtney came at once to her brother; the Huntingdons never 
left the place. Every care that love, friendship, and anxiety could 
suggest was spent upon the life passing away, but Elise trusted no 
watching but her own. Until utterly wearied out, she never left her 
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father’s side ; and when obliged to rest, it was only for a few hours at a 
time. From childhood’s unclouded happiness, her transition to a 
woman’s misery had been abrupt and cruel. Just wakened to the 
knowledge of her debt to her father, he was dying, with the craving of 
her heart to cancel it unsatisfied. Could longing worship, utter un- 
selfish love, the yearning prayers of a pure heart have saved him, he 
had not died; but, with every pain soothed by his daughter’s touch, 
every want met by her care, her hand on his brow, her kiss on his lips, 
Thomas Radnor drifted away from life, desolating the heart he had 
made it that life’s study to fill and beautify. 

Gone! By the empty bed the orphan lingered, touching with icy 
fingers the pillow where his head had rested. In her heart, frozen 
with its void, lay the cry that goes up from so many bereaved ones to 
the Supreme Power, “ Give me back my dead!” 

Stunned, passive, and physically worn out with watching, Elise was 
taken back to Leahold. Not six weeks ago, she had seen the sun rise 
on her eighteenth birthday with entire happiness within and around 
her. She came back orphaned, with a knowledge of pain’ and sorrow 
in her own heart, and in the past ; whose dark curtain seemed to have 
been raised in vain. 

In a will made after his accident, Mr. Radnor left Colonel Hunting- 
don his daughter’s guardian, and both himself and Leon accompanied 
Mrs. Courtney and the orphan back to Leahold. 

Colonel Huntingdon had believed his friend to be a man of wealth, 
but he was utterly unprepared for the vast income of which he now 
became trustee. Accumulating by compound interest, the handsome 
fortune of fifteen years before had gathered and increased, till Elise 
was heiress to wealth that fairly dazzled her guardian. She, poor girl, 
in her bereavement took little note of it. 

But if the heiress was unimpressed, there were others who fully 
appreciated the importance such riches give in this world’s circles. 
Colonel Huntingdon and Leon were two of them. Leon let drop a 
word that he should like to become the wooer for the hand that would 
grasp this wealth upon her coming of age, or marriage: and his uncle, 
who thought there was nobody equal to Leon in the world, fully 
approved. 

Do not do Leon Huntingdon the injustice of supposing him a mere 
fortune-hunter. He was not so. Had this opportunity presented itself 
with an heiress in herself unattractive, he would have passed it by ; 
but he felt a tender sympathy for the sorrow Elise bore stamped upon 
her face ; he saw that she was gentle, refined and graceful, and he 
believed she was in all ways the most desirable wife he could have 
chosen. So he set himself to woo her just as he had set himself to 
do other things in his life—because the opportunity lay before him, 
and it was an easy path to tread. 
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And the desolate girl, finding always a kind face watching for her; 
hearing low words of sympathy whenever she would listen, believing 
every compliment a heart-offering, young, impassioned, and craving 
some new love to fill the void in her heart, turned to this new com- 
forter with faith and trust—believed him, watched for him, loved him, 
During the first sad time of mourning, when her piano stood unopened, 
her books lost their charm, Leon Huntingdon crept into every thought 
of her life. His voice became her music, his conversation her books, 
his caress her Heaven. 

One year after her father’s death, Elise Radnor became a bride, 
Full of earnest desire to be to Leon all she had hoped to be to the 
father ‘‘ gone before,” she stood at the altar with him, and spoke the 
vows that made her his wife. He had not of course spent the year at 
Leahold, but came to it from time to time, always showing himself a 
devoted suitor. 

A house in town was taken for them, and was fitted up and furnished 
with much luxury : but previous to entering on its possession Mr. Hunt- 
ingdon carried his wife about to various places, and some months went 
on to the beginning of the season. Colonel Huntingdon had gone 
back to India. 

Leon Huntingdon was fond of society. With all the graces to make 
him a star in any circle, he liked the flattery and the courting that met 
him in Fashion’s world, and he threw open his house with the desire to 
make it one of the most attractive in town. Friends soon gathered 
round, and Elise was tossed at once into the vortex of a gay season. 

it was a new world, a dazzling, bewildering world; and it confused 
and stunned her. Dressed with faultless taste, she would enter the 
crowded saloons and sit there embarrassed and longing to get home 
again. ‘The extreme seclusion of her training had unfitted her for all 
this. Feeling intensely shy and strange, she grew to dislike it, to be- 
lieve she was not fitted for it. Her pale face showed no pleasure ; and 
Leon would become angry and at last ashamed of his wife: and so 
there grew up estrangement between them. 

Still there was no open quarrel, only a gradual separation in pursuits; 
Leon would be in the world, Elise alone in the great, grand house. 
Mrs. Courtney came up and found them thus. Her heart sank within 
her when she marked the weary, listless look in her niece’s eyes, the 
languor of her step, and the pale, faded tint of her former brilliant 
beauty. 

Cards came for a large dinner-party at the house of some old friends 
of Colonel Huntingdon’s. Elise very much wished to refuse for her- 
self, as usual ; but she scarcely liked to do so in this instance ; and 
besides, she wanted to keep up a semblance of smoothness while Mrs. 
Courtney was with her. So on the appointed evening she entered the 
carriage with her husband. 
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It was late when they returned home. Leon went to the library to 
smoke his cigar, and Elise to her own little boudoir. Unconscious 
that she was not alone, the young wife bolted the door, and then, sink- 
ing on her knees before a low chair, heavy sobs broke from her lips, 
with broken words of prayer that she might die. 

Loving hands raised her head, and she found it pillowed on Mrs. 
Courtney’s bosom. 

“Elise, dear child, what can this mean!” 

She was a child yet in her craving for sympathy and comfort, and she 
lay there and wept hysterically. A few tender questions drew from 
her all the miseries of the past year, all the failure that her marriage 
had proved. 

“T thought he loved me, auntie. I never dreamed that I was 
married because I was rich. Let me tell you all! It was a large party 
to-night, for there was a reception after dinner. My head ached with 
the noise and the music, and I found myself ina little place off the con- 
servatory, and stayed there. Leon and another came in: they had no 
idea anybody was there ; the shrubs hid me ; and I—I heard-——” 

“ Be calm, my love,” said Mrs. Courtney, as emotion impeded Elise’s 
utterance. ‘Go on.” 

“T learned that he was disappointed, weary—he must have married 
me for my money—and he—he loves another.” 

Mrs. Courtney gave an incredulous cry. ‘Loves another! whom 
does he love?” 

“Emily Lewis—he knew her, you know, before he knew me : she was 
with him at the Nile. It was she who came into the conservatory with 
him, auntie. She is brilliant, accomplished, witty, and I—what I am. 
We will go back to Leahold, auntie, and I shall soon die and leave him 
free. It is my father’s story over again, and the money is still our 
curse.” 

“We will not go back to Leahold, my darling. You are Leon 
Huntingdon’s wife.” 

“But he does not love me.” 

“‘ Have you tried to win his love ?” 

“T thought it was all mine.” 

* And so you have let it slip away from you.” 

“ But, auntie, I cannot force my love on any one, even my husband. 
Kiss lips that speak contemptuously of me, press the hand that longs 
to thrust me out, court the voice that has no word of affection for me. 
I cannot!” 

“We made you selfish at Leahold,” was the reply, “ by too much 
love. Elise, you think me hard and cruel; my dearest, I am only kind. 
I say to you, enter into the lists against this old love. Show your 
husband that the woman he has married is more worthy of his admira- 
tion than the coquette who can care to win the praise due to another. 
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And a more heartless coquette than Emily Lewis it was never my fate 
to see.” 

“‘T, Aunt Caroline! I shine in society? I?” 

“You! Your education and talents fit you for it, Elise.” 

“Oh, Aunt Caroline, how can you say it?—how think it? Every- 
body seems to despise me.” 

“Yes, yes, you have got into this absurdly morbid idea, Elise. My 
dear, you will just put forth your best attractions, your best powers, for 
plenty of them lie latent in you, Elise, and win your husband back to 
your side. Care for that heartless Lewis girl! No, that I don’t believe 
he does, Elise. You will enter the lists against her, child.” 

It was bitter counsel. The proud heart, always finding love proffered 
it, was chafed to think of winning it from a rival. With her father’s 
sensitive dispos't1on, and the proud indignation of a slighted woman, 
Elise longed to fly far from this world she both feared and despised, 
and die. To hide herself in her old home, and let her life fade away 
in the sorrow and pain of her disappointed love: that was the agreeable 
plan she had carved out for herself. But at length Mrs. Courtney won 
a reluctant promise from her to become her husband’s companion 
abroad, and to see if, by throwing aside selfish seclusion, she could 
become his wife in love as in name. 

“Ts it not wrong, auntie, to give my mind to this ; to make this butter- 
fly existence still more dear to Leon?” 

“By his side, Elise, you may lead him to higher aims, but your 
influence must be felt first. You are driving him from home now for 
pleasure ; go out to meet him, and lead him back.” 

It was not the work of a day. Old bashfulness must be overcome, 
old interests revived, and a new leaf unfurled, but Mrs. Huntingdon 
tried her best; and little by little the task became easy. Leon 
Huntingdon awoke one day to the fact that other people were talking 
of his wife’s beauty and talent. Elise was working faithfully in her task. 
She could not lavish caresses upon her husband, but she was by his side 
now in every evening reunion, crushing back her shy terror, giving 
smile for smile, and exerting all her conversational powers. Frequent- 
ing opera, concert, and theatre, she found her fund of small talk 
wonderfully increased, while her own vivid imagination and powers of 
expression vivified even the most commonplace topics. 

The last great crush of the season was at the house of a Mrs. Holden. 
It was a brilliant scene: ambassadors with stars upon their breasts ; 
foreigners of marked distinction ; all the world in short jostled each 
other. It was late when Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon entered the crowded 
rooms. Elise, richly dressed, her quiet, dignified beauty heightened 
by a becoming attire, gave one quick glance at Leon’s face, as Miss 
Lewis, all airy lace and ribbons, floated past him. He turned one 
moment to follow the figure of his old love, then his eyes fell upon Elise, 
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and a proud smile, for a moment, crossed his lips. That matchless 
face and form, the soul-lit eyes and the broad, white brow, suffered 
nothing when compared with the empty frivolities of the insignificant 
girl, And, truth to tell, Emily Lewis had become so exacting latterly 
that Mr. Huntingdon had rather started back, as he asked himself what 
it might end in. He would flirt away and think nothing of it ; but any 
serious entanglement no man in the world would keep clearer of. 

Elise caught the pleasant look her husband gave her. A vivid colour 
sprang to her cheeks, a light to her eyes ; as she greeted her hostess, 
more than one voice whispered, ‘‘ How beautiful Mrs. Huntingdon is 
to-night.” Mr. Huntingdon heard, and kept his place beside her. One 
quiver of fear his heart gave as some of the foreigners, ablaze with 
decorations, were presented to her. Elise was so shy, he thought; she 
would inevitably turn stupid now. But he was soon reassured. In 
courteous deference to their imperfect English, Elise spoke a few easy 
words of greeting to the strangers in their own respective languages. 
Her father had taken care that she should speak all modern tongues 
perfectly. Now French, now German, now Italian ; there stood Elise, 
talking at herease. People gathered round; she was the one attraction 
of the rooms. Leon listened with surprise to her quotations from 
the literature of different countries, proving how well-read she was. 

Miss Lewis pouted: what on earth possessed the men to gather 
round that Mrs Huntingdon to-night: above all, what possessed her 
husband to stay with her. Jabbering away foreign rubbish like that !— 
Miss Lewis could get along in French (apart from the genders), and 
that was quite enough for anybody except a school-teacher. Some 
reference toa German song was made, that led to the inquiry, ‘ Do 
you sing it, Mrs. Huntingdon ?” 

This was a new terror, but Elise was stimulated by the proud light 
in Leon’s eyes. 

“Tt is long since I have sung or played,” she said ; “ but if it will 
afford you any pleasure, I will try to recall the song.” 

“ Now for a failure,” thought Leon, as they moved to the grand-piano. 
“Out of practice—and perhaps with but little knowledge! Where 
could she learn to sing or play in Leahold ?” 

The fingers that touched the white keys were tremulous at first, but 
a few chords taught them their old acquaintanceship, and it was not many 
minutes before the sweeping rush of rapid notes spoke the proficient. 
Leon listened with a sigh of relief. 

As the rich voice rose in the opening words of the requested song, 
the room sank to sudden silence. What were Miss Lewis’s gay French 
airs, her pretty ballads, to this glorious, soul-inspired contralto, as it 
rose with the finished cultivation of a true artiste? Before the song 
was Over, not a sound was heard in the room but the singer’s voice, 
filling it with exquisite melody. 
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As the last note died away, Elise caught her husband’s eye of pride 
fixed upon her. With a sudden impulse, she swept the keys, and then, 
her tones full of impassioned feeling, sang that exquisite gem of German 
music— 

** Oh, take me to thy heart again.” 
As she paused, a hush fell around her, and Leon turned away, and 
walked slowly up the room. 

Had she failed ? 

It was late before she saw her husband’s face again, and then its 
pallor startled her. Some chord in her own heart seemed to respond 
to its emotion. Was it—his—caused by love or hate? 

Oh, the long hours, as it seemed to her, before the husband and wife 
were at home, As usual, Elise was going upstairs with a cold good 
night, expecting him to turn into the library ; but he put his arm around 
her and drew her gently into the library too. 

One long, long look he gave into her face, and then he spoke. 

“ Elise, forgive me!” 

“My husband!” was the tremulous reply: for heart answered to 
heart. 

“ Oh, Elise, I see all my baseness. Trust me, love me, for my whole 
heart is yours.” 

Only tender caresses for answer: she did not fear to kiss him now. 

*‘ But, Elise, how came you never to sing to me?” 

** You never asked me to.” 

“‘T had no idea you sang like this.” 

*‘ After papa’s death the piano was kept closed, you know: and you 
—you never, since that, asked me to open it.” 

“You timid, self-depreciating child! Once more, my darling wife, 
forgive me!” 

“* And—you—don’t care more for Miss Lewis than for me, Leon?” 
came the still timid response. 

“Miss Lewis! No, that I certainly do not, Elise. Beat ease, my 
love. Miss Lewis shali never trouble you or me again.” 

A new era opened for Leon Huntingdon. Slowly the crust of selfish- 
ness melted before the sun of his wife’s noble impulses. ‘The great 
brain began to work for higher aims, and as, in time, prayer was a 
guiding power, so the hearts of both, ennobled and widened, sought 
larger fields for useful exertion, grander scope for talent and energy. 

And the heart that would have crept away to bleed to death with its 
own bitter anguish, was made happy by proud trust and pride in a hus- 
band’s talents, the ever present joy of a husband’s love. 

“But for you,” said Elise to her aunt, years later, “but for you, I 
should be a lonely, forsaken, secluded wife, instead of what I am. I 
shall thank you, dear Aunt Caroline, for ever and for ever.” 

















THROUGH THE LISBON AQUEDUCT. 


a HIS is what you may call the English style of travel—seeing a 

whole city in one day!” cried my companion, as we paused 
midway in our headlong scramble up one of the paved precipices 
which form the “ Upper Town” of Lisbon, 

“Well, we’re only following the bent of the age,” answered I, apolo- 
getically. ‘ Every traveller nowadays gives himself a week or so to 
see the whole of a country containing millions of people, and to 
become thoroughly familiar with its language, literature, jurisprudence, 
religion, and ancient history. We've already had ‘A Month in Russia,’ 
‘A Week in Palestine,’ ‘A Day in Spain,’ and I’m daily expecting to 
see ‘ Half an Hour at the North Pole, by the author of ‘ Twenty-five 
Minutes on the Antarctic Circle.’ ” 

“Well, if they'd only cut their books as short as their travels, I 
shouldn’t mind ; but, somehow, the less they see the more they say 
about it. However, it’s no fault of ours, if they only give one three 
hours ashore, what’s a fellow to do? Let’s see how much we have to 
polish off yet—there’s just an hour to spare.” 

Out comes his list accordingly ; for it is needless to say that he isa 
staunch disciple of Mr. Murray’s Koran in red binding, and clings 
loyally to the good old British fashion of regarding all the “ sights” of 
a place as so many penances, to be manfully got through and crossed 
out as soon as possible. 

“Well done our side!” he exclaims at length, in 2 tone of triumph. 
“Only two things left now—the Estrella Church and the Aqueduct. 
We've made pretty good going of it, after all!” 

Our furlough on shore, brief as it is, has undoubtedly been turned to 
good account. We have already paraded the famous Black Horse 
Square, and marched through the stately Custom House of the Marquis 
de Pombal, in which the poor remains of traffic still left to Portugal 
look (to quote the matchless Cumberland saying) “ as silly as a ha’p’orth 
of treacle in a two-gallon jug.” We have sauntered round the great 
market, in which, under the shadow of huge white umbrellas three feet 
wide, slim, olive-cheeked, gaudily-clad tatterdemalions, such as Murillo 
would have loved to paint, sit chaffering over trays of rich yellow 
bananas and piles of Tangerine oranges. We have seen the public 
garden, with its dainty little fountains sparkling amid the clustering 
trees; and the Praca de Dom Pedro, a kind of improved Trafalgar 
Square, /us some exquisite vegetation, and minus the four impossible 
lions; and the splendid desolation of the Carmo, whose huge arches, 
split asunder by the great earthquake, still stretch their maimed arm 
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toward each other across the sea of ruin that lies between. We have 
criticised the wonderful mosaics of the Church of San Roque, and 
looked down upon the noble expanse of the Tagus from the Terrace of 
San Pedro d’Alcantara ! and now, after two hours’ marching under a 
genuine Portuguese sun, we halt at length beneath the shadow of the 
huge dome that crowns the famous Estrella* Church—beyond all 
question the finest piece of architecture in Lisbon. 

But, as our little friend Alice discovered during her adventures in 
Wonderland, it is one thing to get “0 a house, and another thing to 
get into it. To knock at the great gate is palpably useless, so we 
course about till we find a small postern door, and, passing through it, 
find ourselves in a small, narrow, atrociously filthy court, whose ap- 
pearance fully bears out the bitter old Spanish proverb, “ The nearer 
to the Church, the farther from Heaven.” Once in, we seem doomed 
to get no farther. The walls are thickly crusted with dirt, the innumer- 
able doors coated with rust and mildew ; the whole place has a weird, 
forgotten \ook, as if no living thing had disturbed it for centuries ; and 
for some time we play an amusing but rather unprofitable game of 
knocking and running away, like pantaloon and clown in a panto- 
mime. Our clamour at length brings out a short, punchy little fellow 
in a leather apron (and very little else), who informs us, with the air of 
a man doing all he can for our satisfaction, that he is not the sacristan, 
and that he doesn’t know where to find him. On my assisting his 
memory, however, with a couple of vintems (copper coins worth about 
1%d. each), he suddenly recollects that the sacristan is occasionally 
to be met with in a little snuggery up in the corner; and, entering it 
by the simple method of kicking the door in, begins calling for 
“‘Manoel !” loud enough to wake the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. In- 
voluntarily I recall the scene in Spenser’s ‘“‘ Faerie Queene,” in which 
Prince Arthur and his squire ransack the Giant Orgoglio’s castle in 
search of the Red Cross Knight : 


‘*Then ’gan they thro’ the house aloud to call, 
But voice nor living wight did answer therewithal.” 


And as though to complete the resemblance, our pilot’s hallooing at 
length arouses a lean, shabby, blear-eyed, hatchet-faced old greybeard, 
with a huge bunch of rusty keys in his hand, who might well pass for 
old Sgnaro the imbecile. Fortunately, however, he has his wits about 
him a little more than his famous prototype, and hastens to unlock one 
of the cobwebbed doors, which looks as if it might lead into a wine- 
vault, but in reality opens upon a flagged corridor, whence we pass into 
the nave of the church itself. 

And here we come at once into a new world—from the whirl of busy 
life into a region of sombre beauty and grand archaic repose. All 


* The Star. 
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within is silent and dreamy as an enchanted palace, and the distant 
hum of the great city only makes the dead stillness more impressive. 
Above us, hundreds of feet overhead, the great cavern of the dome 
yawns in mid-air, casting a ghostly shadow upon the tesselated pave- 
ments and half-seen effigies. Around us, on every side, are the tombs 
of sovereigns who reigned, and died, and were forgotten, centuries ago,* 
and the quaint figure of our old guide, flitting with noiseless tread and 
lean, wrinkled face around the silent vastness of the interior, seems like 
the spectre of the past aroused by our intrusion. Over such a spot 
Time himself has no power. It is the fifteenth century lingering in 
the midst of the nineteenth—the same now as in the days when 
Spanish grandees looked sneeringly from Fluelva Pier after the lessen- 
ing sails of Columbus, and when the palms of Grand@a quivered with 
“the last sigh of the Moor.” 

But there is no time for moralising, for our hour of grace is running 
short, and the cupola has still to be mounted. Our guide points the 
way, and, for the next five minutes we are scrambling in the dark up 
crumbling stairs, and squeezing through narrow trap-doors, and 
wriggling round break-neck corners, in a way that carries me back to the 
Dent du Midi. But when we emerge at length from the utter darkness 
of the ascent into the glorious panorama beyond, we are more than 
repaid. However, on this occasion we take but a passing look, knowing 
that the same view on an enlarged scale will be presented to us from 
the summit of the aqueduct, which is now the sole remaining item on 
our visiting list. 

Five minutes more, and we are in full march thither. 

“This must be it, I suppose,” says my companion, halting before a 
huge gate, in a high, blank-looking wall, which flanks out of one of the 
break-neck streets already mentioned. “ Ring the bell, old fellow, and 
let us send in our cards to Neptune, or rather to his son.” 

At my ring, the door opens of itself, and we enter a vast, empty 
courtyard, where, however, we are speedily met by a stalwart fellow in 
picturesque native costume, who politely invites us to follow him. 

“Come, this fellow’s an improvement on the last,” remarks my 
comrade, scanning our pilot’s fine proportions with a thoroughly British 
appreciation. “If the show corresponds with the showman, it ought 
to be worth seeing.” 

We now became aware of a dull roar, becoming ever louder as we 
ascend the incline, and becoming absolutely overwhelming as our guide 
unlocks a door in the solid block of building before us, and ushers us, 
without warning, upon the amazing scene within. It is, indeed, “a 
voice of many waters” that we have heard; and the waters are now 
before us, in their own chosen sanctuary. We are at the entrance of a 
huge vaulted chamber, the whole of which, except the narrow pavement 


* The oldest of the tombs in the Estrella is that of Donna Maria, A.D, 1201. 
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upon which we stand, is occupied by a deep tank of sculptured stone, 
filled to the brim with smooth transparent water, into which, at the far 
end of the hall, the outpouring of the great reservoir flings itself, in one 
great sheet of foam, flashing, quivering, and bursting incessantly. The 
spray of the cascade hangs like a veil over the perfect figure of a marble 
nymph, the appropriate genius of such a retreat; and over the whole 
picture broods a rich summer gloom of subdued light, such as the 
luxurious Romans loved to distil from the burning Italian sunshine— 
such as still lingers in the mosques of the far East, and the old Moorish 
palaces of Granada. 

‘What a scene for Gustave Doré !’ says my companion, admiringly. 

“With a description by Victor Hugo,” added I. “It’s just like that 
cave of his in ‘ L@ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ and here’s the very nymph 
that he wished for to complete the picture.” 

Our guide is evidently pleased at our admiration, and seems disposed 
to indulge us with a good long look; but the recollection of our in- 
exorable captain, and his favourite motto of “ Time and tide wait for no 
man,” speedily sets us in motion again. We ascend a steep stair, and 
find ourselves in a labyrinth of paved corridors, branching out from 
each other in endless perspective, like the halls of Eblis in “ Vathek,” 
with the gurgle of running water coming faintly from beneath every 
pavement. Our pilot tells us, with a “what do you think of that” air, 
that these passages extend upwards of twenty miles; and we are just 
beginning to wonder dismally whether he means to march us through 
the whole of them, when all at once he vanishes through a trap-door in 
the roof ; and we, scrambling after him, suddenly find ourselves on the 
highest point in Lisbon, while beneath our feet lie clustering spires and 
stately cupolas, and long ranges of white streets, and rank upon rank ot 
terraced gardens; rising up against the rich southern sky, and all the 
voluptuous beauty of the great city—the “ Boa Vista” of Portugal. 

It is always difficult, in looking upon the scene of a great historical 
tragedy, to force into the picture, as it now is, the overwhelming horror 
of its past. Man’s ravage is transient as himself ; and the havoc of one 
generation leaves no scar upon that which follows. Who is there that, 
looking down in the silent moonlight from the summit of Mount Olivet, 
can recall in their fulness the countless tragedies of Jerusalem? Who 
can call up, amid the stately repose of the Et Meidan Square at Con- 
stantinople, the clamour and hurly-burly of that great day of vengeance, 
when every stone of its pavement ran red with the slaughter of the 
Sultan’s bravest soldiers ? Who can picture to himself on the spot where 
they befell, Borodino, or Waterloo, or Gravelotte—the burning of 
Moscow, or the last assault upon the Redan? And even so it is with 
Lisbon. Looking down upon its shady boulevards and broad white 
pavements, its spacious quays and buzzing markets, its endless green 
ridges, crested with little white-fronted villas, embosqued in foliage, we 
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find it hard indeed to conjure up, amid this luxurjance of quiet beauty, 
the awful tragedy of that grim November morning long ago, when 
massive cathedrals “leaped bodily from their foundations,’”’ and whole 
streets fell like houses of cards, and the vast quay, with 20,000 people 
upon it, was sucked down into an unfathomable abyss. To the west, 
long dark ridges follow each other like waves, up to the point where 
the great castle of Cintra Rock looms out black and grim against the 
lustrous sky. ‘To the north, the sky-line bristles with countless wind- 
mills, which, in this old-world atmosphere, at once recall the adventures 
of Don Quixote, till we can almost picture to ourselves the grand old 
hidalgo spurring his raw-boned charger along the crest of the ridge, 
with his noble, tender, melancholy face looking wearily out from 
‘beneath the quaintly-fashioned helmet, and Sancho’s broad, florid, 
unmeaning visage turned wistfully up to him, its heavy good-nature 
broken by the momentary flash of enthusiasm infused into him by the 
stronger spirit. 

Far away along the Tagus, we can descry the delicate Moresco tracery 
of Belem Castle, overlooking the river, and the great Lazaretto lying 
like a broad white patch upon the green surface of the farther shore. 
Just opposite where we stand, the stream widens into a vast bay, fifteen 
miles across, beyond which rises a wall of dark red cliff; while near on 
the view bristle the masts of countless vessels, amid which our huge 


steamer lies on the water like a floating toy. Suddenly a tiny puff of 
smoke rises from her stern, and the boom of a gun comes faintly to 


our ears, 

“Time’s up !” observe I, facing toward the trap-door. 

“We have seen something, though,” says my companion, following 
me. 

We have, indeed ; and, after all, what would it profit us to remain 
Jonger, only to learn to our cost (as thousands have learned before us) 
that Lisbon, like Damascus, or Jerusalem, or Cairo, or Constantinople, 
is only beautiful at a distance? Better by far to depart while still fresh, 
from our first glance over the splendid panorama, with the impress of 
its beauty and glory, and grand historical associations unfading in our 


memory for ever. 





AN IDYLL OF THE RHINE. 


Her loveliness I never knew, 
Until she smiled on me. —WoORDSWORTH. 
HE thrushes were piping merrily, and it was to them that Lischen 
was listening, not to the three men and a boy who were puffing 
lustily at their instruments of music down below. For it was a feast 
day, and the people of Lowenberg were at the Weinwirthschaft, enjoying 
the fine evening and the music and the beer of their native land. The 
little circular dancing-ground was nicely sanded, the tables and chairs 
were set in rows beside it, and the German fathers and uncles were 
seated there, with their modest bottles of pale, jasper-coloured wine, 
or glasses of amber beer. And as the band puffed and blew with the 
sober steadfastness of Germans who knew their duty, and the young 
people went round and round in the waltz with the same sobriety, the 
men nodded gravely to the music and thought, “ my Tracy or my Anna 
is the best dancer in the village.” 

Meanwhile, the mothers sat in an arbour and gossiped over their knit- 
ting, and sipped coffee from thick white cups, which might have served as 
shuttlecocks with out injury to themselves. Those who had no beer and 
no coffee and no partner for the dance, sat on the edge of the road above 
and watched the fun. I.ischen was one of these. Her sweet face, with 
its pure oval outline and clear thoughtful eyes, was framed in by a back- 
ground of vine-leaves, growing on a trellis. The sunlight flickered and 
fell across her light brown hair, smoothly braided ina round coil behind. 
She had none of the fine daggers or silver-headed pins with which the 
other girls ornamented their tresses. Her hands, brown with the sun, 
but smooth and finely formed, moved rapidly over her knitting; the pins 
twinkled as they moved; but her eyes roved with their calm, restful, 
thoughtful gaze on all the lifearoundher. No one asked her to dance: 
it was not because she was an orphan, the adopted daughter of old 
Jacob Miiller, who had but little to give or leave. The lads of 
Lowenberg were not so sordid as that; but it was because she was so 
silent, so reserved, seemingly so far removed in mind from those about 
her. The young fellows were half afraid of Lischen, and the girls, when 
they gossiped at the spring, felt that she did not care for their simple 
chatter; she would rather get through her work as quickly as possible, 
and so save an hour for her beloved books. Even the Bauer’s son, 
who had a great education, was shy of Lisa; but then it was known 
that he admired the wheelwright’s handsome Katinka, with whom he 
was now dancing. The Bauerin herself was among the group in the 
summer-house, and as her eyes fell on Lischen sitting all alone, she 
observed to her neighbour, with that conviction which a sense of 
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property is apt to give to all one’s opinions: “ Liscnen is alone as 
usual. I am sorry for the girl; she must alter before she will get a 
lover. Men like a girl who can chat a little and laugh at their jokes, 
not seem to be dreaming of some one in the stars while they are 
speaking.” 

Meanwhile, the children of Frau Knatge, the wirthin, having to amuse 
themselves while their mother was running hither and thither among her 
guests, were dragging the baby to and fro in a little cart. Baby’s round 
face, oddly placed in its little rims of cap, peeped over the top of the 
cart: the wheels made a frightful hoise, scroop, scroop, scroop. All of 
a sudden, there was an outcry: Roschen, a little toddling woman of 
two, trotting steadily beside this majestic equipage, had been overthrown 
by its great speed, and lay prone and squealing upon the highroad. 
It was Lischen whe ran to pick the child up, soothed her, and rocked 
her to sleep upon her knee. The little head lay pillowed on Lischen’s 
bosom. The cart went scrooping up and down as before. 

The dancing went on. Between the dances, two or three singers 
would stand up and take parts in a Volkslied, and all the rest, listening 
calmly, would afterwards hammer a little encouragement with their pots 
of beer ; then a fresh waltz would begin. The sun began to sink ; the 
shadows on the hills grew violet; the waters of the Rhine, seen between 
two slopes, began to wear a tender glow. Frau Knatge came and 
thanked Lischen for her care of the child, and the girl smiled with a 
strange smile which was quite her own, and gently smoothed the little 
head. The village shepherd came down the hill, walking slowly, 
because one of his sheep was lame. They followed him obediently, 
quickening their pace when he uttered his sharp “ Brrr!” and turning 
off by twos or threes as they came to their own lanes or their own home- 
steads. The young people began to separate, but Lisa did not like to 
move, on account of Roéschen, who still slept. The shepherd’s note 
came with the soft distinctness of distant noises in the evening, and the 
grasshoppers close at hand seemed to mimic him with their smaller 
“Brrr! Brrr!” 

A stranger had come up unobserved by Lisa, and seating himself at 
the board, had been served with the usual glass tub of small beer. He 
was an Englishman, with a pleasing face and observant eyes, which soon 
fell upon Lisa. He took out his sketch-book, and rapidly transferred 
to it the oval contour of her face ; her far-seeing, untroubled gaze ; the 
child nestling on her shoulder; the vine foliage behind. “I would give 
a silver groschen for that girl’s thoughts,” he said to himself. She was, 
in fact, thinking : 

“What a quietness there is in the air; all round about this noise. 
The quietness seems to belong to me. It is very beautiful, yet I think 
I should like to have danced.” 

“Fraulein, will you have a waltz with me?” 
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The stranger, whom she knew at once for a foreigner and a gentle- 
man, in his rough tourist’s dress, stood smilingly before her. She started 
and blushed, and her eyes came suddenly back from her thoughts. She 
stood up with a little courtesy which had a simple dignity in it. 

“No, thank you, Mein Herr.” 

“Do you not like to dance?” 

“Yes, I think so ; very much ; but it would not be fassend for me, 
a poor girl,” 

He received her little lesson in manners with submission, thinking, 
as he watched her speak, “It is the purest, truest woman’s face I ever 
saw.” 

“Then, will you at least kindly point me out the way to the Lowen- 
berg, Fraulein?” asked the stranger. 

“ Willingly,” answered the girl; and she was glad to repair her rejec- 
tion of the dance. ‘I will come and show you the way.” 

He thanked her, and she went on, carrying the child. The Bauerin 
had watched the little drama, and now nodded to her neighbour. “If 
it had been Katinka! But Lischen has no beauty.” 

Young Harry Thorpe did not think so, as he watched the healthy, 
well-poised form pacing steadily before him, a little bent back by the 
burden. 

“The child is heavy for you,” he said. 

Lischen looked down on it lovingly. 

“She sleeps so sweetly, I could not disturb her.” 

“Is she your sister ? ” 

“No: I have no sister. I live here,” she suddenly added, pointing 
to a small half-timbered cottage on a little rise. 

“ Are both your parents living?” He liked to see her clear, clean-cut 
lips parting over the even teeth, as she gave her simple answers. 

“No,” she said. “I only remember my parents a little: my father 
was very weak and very poor, and when he died, old Father Miller 
took me. He was very good, and sent me to school. I kept his house 
while he travelled: for he is a pedlar, sir. What, Roschen? are the 
little eyes opening? Ah! it is only a peep. Good-night again. We 
turn up this way, sir, by the poplars.” 

“You say Father Miiller was kind to you. Is he not kind now?” 

“He is kind and gentle, always: dear little father! but when he 
came home last autumn, he brought with him a wife, and she is not as 
kind as Father Miiller.” Lischen shook her head. 

“‘ And‘so she keeps his house now. And what do you do?” 

“TI do what I can. No one wants me much now. Round this, 
corner of the rock we shall see Lowenberg. There it is !” 

“ Magnificent !” cried Harry Thorpe, the first word he had spoken 
in the English language. Before him, on a rocky eminence, stood the 
old castle, hidden away in its mountain nook. Its old towers frowned 
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defiance still, though there were now no foes to defy, and those ancient 
eyes, its windows, were blind and dark. Ivy and other growth clung 
about it, and caught a golden light from the evening sun. Red stone- 
crop glowed upon the grey stones of the hill-side. A few poplars 
shivered at the base; astreamlet ran bubbling down. Lischen smilingly 
pulled a large dock-leaf, and twisting it into a cup, dipped it into the 
water. 

“ Drink quickly,” she said. ‘“ It is fresh and cool.” 

He put his lips to it as she held it; as he drank, the water flowed 
down over his breast. They laughed. 

“‘T must climb up to the castle,” he said. ‘ Good-bye, Fraulein; a 
thousand thanks.” 

“ Ade,” she answered, her calm eyes dwelling on him. He felt as 
it were a spell that held him near this quiet girl, whom “no one wanted 
much,” and as if he were breaking that spell when he sprang up the 
rocky steps. Half way up the ascent, he stopped to look back. The 
child had awakened and was gathering flowers ; Lischen stood looking 
upwards at the traveller, her right hand shading her eyes from the 
evening sun. When she saw him looking at her, she raised her left 
hand and pointed to an easier path. ‘She is like Ellesmere’s Gret- 
chen,” he thought. As he watched her, she turned to the child to 
receive its little treasure. 

When he had watched the red ball sink in its glory behind a purple 
hill, from the very top of that aged tower, Harry Thorpe turned to 
descend. Lischen’s form, now in the broad shadow of a slope, was 
still there. A boyish lightness filled his heart. He ran; he sprang 
from rock to rock. Suddenly, a stone on which he alighted gave way : 
it tottered, fell, and he with it. Lischen sprang up. “Oh! take care,” 
she cried. She came rapidly towards him. He laughed and said, “ It 
is nothing,” trying to rise: but a spasm of pain shot through him, and 
his right foot sank under him useless. 

“Is it broken?” asked Lisa anxiously, gravely, and with no em- 
barrassment, passing her fine, strong hand over the ankle-bones. 

“Only a sprain,” he answered : but he felt sick and faint, and could 
say no more. 

“ Lie still,” said the girl, quiet’y ‘‘ You will be better soon. I will 
fetch you water.” She went to make another cup, fastening it together 
better with thorns. While she was gone, the child came clambering up, 
and held out to him for comfort one of those garlands of beech-leaves 
which the country folk make; it was a treasure to her: Lisa had 
made it. 

Presently, he was well enough to finish his descent, with Lischen’s 
arm to help him. Englishmen have not the happy self-satisfaction 
which enables them to look sentimental in such light afflictions; they 


generally feel that they are looking foolish, and so felt Harry Thorpe. 
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He was by no means happy to be hopping along the road, though 
leaning on the arm of the most beautiful girl, to his mind, that he had 
ever seen. It was a “horrid bore” and “a nuisance.” He could not 
get back to his hotel, and the Weinwirthschaft had looked by no means 
inviting or even cleanly. He had formed no plan, when they reached 
old Muller’s hut, Lischen’s home. 

“Come in, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Father Miiller has oils and cordials that 
will do you good.” 

A sudden inspiration flashed across him. 

“ Do you think I may stay here ?” he asked. 

“Here? In our poor little hut ?” 

“You see I cannot walk,” he rejoined, with a depth of cunning, 
She pondered gravely. 

“No, you cannot walk : and Frau Knatge is not too clean. Perhaps— 
we must ask the mother. The beds have just been washed and are 
new filled with straw.” 

The cottage-door opened, and Father Miiller came out with a look 
of mild surprise, enhanced in effect by the erectness of his few grey 
hairs, and the horn spectacles pushed up upon his forehead. __Lischen 
explained and so did Harry, in his best German, and in the same he 
proffered his request. The old man shook his head. He could say 
nothing till the Hausfrau should come home; but the stranger was 
welcome to rest. The kitchen was clean as German country kitchens 
ever are, with their little black pots and pans in which such good 
savoury things are cooked, and Lischen moved about in her household 
work. 

“Will the child never go home?” thought Harry,watching Réschen 
still on the doorstep ; but the little cart came scroop-scrooping up the 
hill, and baby was packed in by Lischen, and drawn home triumphantly 
by her brothers. Then came Frau Miller, a stout, sour-faced woman ; but 
she too remembered the beds were fresh-washed, and she was keen for 
the money which would ensue; and thus at last, Harry Thorpe took up 
his abode for three weeks in the Miillers’ cottage. 

It was a happy and a good time to him and happier still to Lisa. 
Like her, he was alone in the world, and he was rich, and his time was 
his own. No irksome duties called his thoughts away from that still 
valley and simple household, where his mind, half-spoiled and shrunken 
by contact with the world, and by that sickening adulation which is 
paid to the rich and young, expanded and shot upwards like a healthy 
tree in the pure atmosphere of Lisa’s presence. All in her was so 
simple and pure ; she was like fresh, clear water. And her mind grew 
and opened like a flower under his teaching ; all the poetry inherent in 
her German nature gained new life under the touch of culture which he 
gave it. When her work was done and she could take her knitting, he 
would pay her with a poem, or a story of other lands, for a song in her 
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sweet, rich, thrilling voice. A new colour and life came into the girl’s 
face ; a new grace and vivacity into her movements. It was so fresh, so 
delicious to find that anyone cared for her ; that her singing, which had 
only been used hitherto to lull a child to sleep, could give pleasure to 
some one. And perhaps there was a deeper feeling still. 

But quietly and unconsciously this inner life went on ; though the 
young man had sometimes asked himself how it should end, no definite 
answer had come, and he had not sought long for one. 

But there came a day, when he was seated, with his book, beside the 
spring. It gushed out of the living rock into a stone trough fringed 
with ferns. The bank behind was gemmed with delicate flower-bells, 
blue, and purple, and pink, and white; and drooping trees overhung 
the nook. Lischen came up with her pitcher, as she had often come 
before. He looked up, expecting to meet her calm, bright smile,— 
perhaps of late a little less calm, a Jittle more bright. But now, there 
was only a faint trembling feeling for a smile on her lips, and her eyes 
were red. She did not speak, and as she lifted the pitcher to the 
spring, and Harry Thorpe sprang up to help her, he saw that one of 
those firm, rounded arms was waled with red streaks. He set down the 
jug, and took her hand tenderly. 

“What is this, my Lischen ?” he said. 

The lips quivered like a child’s and two great tears rolled down. 

“The mother! I broke the best dish; it was wrong of me, but I 
could not help it, and she beat me.” 

“Beat you, Lischen !” 

“ Yes,” she answered, shaking her head and looking down on the in- 
jured arm. “ But it was very provoking of me to break the dish.” 

The young man’s heart swelled with horror and hatred at the thought 
that this sweet maiden, his queen, should be so ignominiously treated. 
Resting on the broad stone trough, yet half kneeling before her, he 
looked up into her face, clasping both her hands. 

“Oh! my child, come to me!” he said, “and I will make you so 
happy, so happy.” 

The soul within her eyes seemed to start back from him. 

“Come to you!” she repeated wonderingly, with a half smile upon 
her lips. 

“Come to me, yes; for ever, Lischen, and be my wife.” 

Suddenly she snatched her hands away and covered her face with 
them, turning aside from him. He rose slowly, and strove to comfort 
her ; but he was timid, as a man must be when he loves his first love truly, 
and tries to win her. There seemed to be some great struggle in her 
heart, for she was trembling violently. At last, she turned; he was 
wonderstruck by the deep bliss in her look; but though there was a 
thrill in her voice as sometimes in her singing, she did not lose her 
quiet dignity of address. 
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“ You are very good to me,” she said, in the idiom of her country ;* 
“and I am too good to you to let you marry a poor girl, when you 
might have some grand lady who could make you happy.” 

“Qh! Lischen, do you not know, then, that for every man there is 
but one woman in the world who can make him happy, and you are 
that.one to me. I want you, nothing else.” 

The poor jug stood, running over, and no one heeded it; a night. 
ingale sang, though it was day, and little blossoms from the trees fell 
at the feet of the lovers, but Mother Miiller had to wait and cool her 
anger as she might, for no Lischen came back with the water for an 
hour’s time. And when she came, it was as if the pale and green bud, 
close shut and unheeded, had suddenly opened in the morning sun- 
shine into the grand white lily, like a glory of purity and perfection. 


In the Schweigerthal there is a little graveyard, and therein stands a 
cross of marble, with this inscription : 
To 
LISCHEN 
For three years the joy of a 
most loving husband. 


Well, a flower had opened and bloomed and faded : but he whose hand 
had held it, whose gaze had rested on it so lovingly, knew that it was 
blooming still in Paradise. In winter the snow of heaven covers the 
grave ; in spring the snow of the hawthorns: but the eternal Sun still 
shines above, and human grief and hope look on towards the day when, 
as flowers from the soil, the loved and lost shall rise in new glory from 
their quiet sleeping-places. 


* Du, du machst mir viel Schmerzen ; 
Weiss nicht wie gut ich dir bin. —Volkslied. 
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NOTICE. 


The January number of the ARGosy (published December 1gth) will co 
tain the opening chapters of a new Serial Story of powerful interest, entitle 


IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 
Cuap. I.—Over the Cliff. Cuap. III.—The Foundation of a Friendshi 
Cuap. I].—Thf Hermit of Gatehouse Farm. Cuap. IV.—Golden Tidings. 

a The Story will be illustrated. 

The January number will also contain a Paper by JounNy LuDLow, e 
titled Setina RapciirFe’s Home; A NiGurT In A MONASTERY, with thre 
illustrations ; and various other Papers of interest and amusement. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

We again wish to state that no efforts will be spared next year t 
maintain and extend the wide and continually increasing popularity 
the Arcosy Magazine. 

The usual covers, in handsome green cloth, gilt, bevelled edges, fo 
_ the half-yearly volume are ready, price ts. 6d. 


